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Can be produced of the finest quality in about Four Minutes 


. Acopy of ‘* Frozen Daintikgs;”’ by Mrs. Lincoln, Author of 
Boston Cook Book, giving directions for making fifty varieties of 
frozen delicacies, mailed free.—Send your name and address. 
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Gun-Shot Wounds. 


Major E. A. Garlington was shot through the arm at the battle 
of “Wounded Knee,” Dec. 29, 1890, the last fight between the 
Indians and our troops. It is not often that a regular army officer 
certifies to the value of a proprietary remedy, but this is what Major 
Garlington says about SALva-CEA: 

“ WasHincTon, D. C., April 21, 1895. 

“JT have used Satva-cea for soreness or rheumatic pains in the 
muscles of my arm, which is disabled from a gun-shot wound involving 
the elbow joint; relief was quick and complete. 

E. A. GARLINGTON, 
Major and Inspector General, U. S. A.” 


Not many people suffer from gun-shot wounds, to be 
sure, but lots of us do suffer from piles, local skin irrita- 
tion, chafings, colds and nasal catarrh, and SaLva-cEa is 


just as efficacious in all of these as in gun-shot wounds. 
Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists, or by mail. 


For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the Foints use Salva-cea, “* Extra Strong?” 
Sold in tins at'75 cents each. , 


* THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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If not, you must be suffering 
from —__.—_ 





Does your Food Digest ? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


DYSPEPSIA, 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform, 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 

Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Spring Carpets. 


Two points in which we excel :— 











Private Patterns. 


High -Grade Goods at Moderate 
Prices. 











Think over what’ this means. 

It means that you need not cover your floors with carpets of 
hackneyed patterns; that, on the contrary, exclusive and fresh designs 
are at your disposal. 

It means that you need pay o.more money for the dest, than 
poorer grades cost elsewhere. 

We solicit your orders on this basis. 


Come in, at your convenience, and look about ; or, if you live at a distance from Boston, 
WRITE to us and you will receive the SAME attention as if you visited our store. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


CARPETS & UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston St.), Boston. 


Established 1817. 
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SAMPLE PACKAGE f If you want a pound or more and your dealer will not supply ou 
10 Contes in Stamps. | Hate NES be eee ee eee 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High Street, Boston. 
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The nervous system and quenches 
thirst as nothing else can. 
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‘¢An honest tale speeds hest being plainly told.’’ 


The Clark-Sawyer Co. 
The “ Alaska” Refrigerator. 


The Two Names have been Linked Together for i2 Years. 


The first stands for Straightforward Business Dealing. 
The last for all the Goodness that can be put into a Refrigerator. 


The Alaska is—if the term 
can properly be applied to in- 
animate things — an honest re- 
frigerator ; it does all it pretends 
to do and does it well—it has 
no apparent virtues that are 
really vices, there’s no trickery 
about it, no loose parts, no 
“points” put in to be talked 
about and better left out. 

No nonsense ; just refrigera- 
tor; you would never think of 
any other sort if you knew the 
truth about Alaskas, and knew 
it was the truth. 

The best we can do is to keep 
on telling the truth about it. 


Keeps Provisions 
for a Week in 
Hottest Weather. 


A sanitary refrigerator; no 
commingling of odors, none of 
that ‘‘ refrigerator taste ’’ about 
the food. 

The Alaska is always sweet 
as arose. The Alaska is the 
handsomest and best - made 
refrigerator ever offered. 

For sale in every New Eng- 
land city and town of 5,000 
inhabitants. 

We will send any one a re- 
frigerator on trial; pay all ex- 

nses if it is not wholly satis- 
actory, and ask no questions 
if it is returned. It takes a good 
refrigerator to carry this offer. 


DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere. 


MORE THAN A HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE CLARK-SAWYER COMPANY, 


Sole Distributors. WORCESTER, MASS. 






USES 25 PER CENT. 
LESS ICE THAN ANY OTHER 
REFRIGERATOR. 


Big Catalogue that tells all about ‘‘ Alaskas ’’— 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


Incendiaries frightened at their deed. 
Briscoe and the negro preacher. 


HE flare of Joel. Brent’s burning 
cabin made the dusk of the woods 
seem more present and palpable. 
Bs Briscoe heard a stifled sound at 
‘‘ XN his side and reached out his hand 
‘\ ; to discover its cause. 

Joel was doubled down on the ledge with his 
head on his arms, sobbing with the hard, dry 
sobs of a man unaccustomed to giving vent to 
emotion. The destruction of his home was a 
terrible shock, and held in it, to his excited 
imagination, suggestions of darker significance. 

His life was not safe. The people counted 
him a wizard, and were minded to kill him. 
When they should discover the failure of this 
attempt they would make another. A desolating 
feeling of insecurity and impotence surged over 
him. 

“Dar aint no mo’ rest for me!’”’ he moaned. 
“Folks done got addled wid de notion I’se a 
conjure-doctor, an’ gwine hunt me down like a 
mad dog. Dey’s ’feard to lemme ‘lone. I aint 
done nothin’ to nobody, an’ I’se gwine be kilt for 
it. O Lord, have mussy! Lord, have mussy, I 
pray !” 

The wall timbers of the house settled inward 
with a thud, and from the glowing mass a shower 
of sparks arose and dissipated themselves in the 
night. 

The boy began to tremble like a leaf. He had 
almost reached the limit of his own endurance, 
but anxiety about his father acted as a stimulant. 
Some blundering busybody might see the flare of 
the burning and rush to the house in a panic 
with the news. 

They must hurry home at once. The doctor 
was strongly attached to Joel, and any suggestions 
of his having met with a horrible death would be 
a shock. He must be told the maih facts of the 
case in an unexcited, commonplace way, and if 
— its darker phases must be kept from 
iim. 

A sense of disproportion between his own 
mischief and its consequences, present and 
probable, began to oppress the lad like a night- 
8 There was no gaging the range of this 

ling. 

“We'll build you another house and shop, 
Joel,” he promised, ‘and buy you more plunder. 
Don’t you fret. I’ve got some money in the 
bank. I sold my colt last month, and father’ll 
let me use it for you. I was going to buy a 
Microscope, but that can wait. We'll build close 
by the home place, too, so folks will be afraid to 
trouble you. And grandmother will give you a 
lot of clothes and bedding and stuff. She’s got 
Stacks we don’t use. I'll ask her if you can’t 
have the furniture out of the garret, too. It’s 
— than yours. You'll like that, won’t 
you?” 

His tone was humble and conciliatory. He 
felt so terribly to blame, and was so eager to 
make amends! It cost him a pang to offer his 
money. His heart had been set on possession of 
good microscope. He was studying physical 
scence, and felt that a chance for practical 
—— would vitalize a lot of dry work for 

But Joel’s gloom was too dense to be lifted by 
promises, Yet he was pleased, in a lack-lustre 
a at Briscoe’s interest and eagerness, not 

howing how much implicated in the situation 
the boy himself was. 

He followed Briscoe home through the fields 
with steps that cringed and eyes that peered 
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about furtively. 


room. 

The following morning Briscoe told his father 
of the burning of Joel’s shop, prefacing with the 
| Statement that the man was alive and unhurt. 
| He warned Joel also to avoid any exhibition of 
terror or excitement, and plainly told him that 
any shock might end his 
father’s life. So when the 
man was summoned to the $ 
| doctor’s room to be ques- 
|tioned and condoled with, " 
he appeared stolid and dazed ’ 
and would say very little. 

Briscoe’s warning would 
have been sufficient to ensure 
self-control, for the man was 
deeply attached to his former 
owner, who had been to him 
a kindly and helpful friend 
as well as erstwhile comrade 
and playmate. But added to 
this was a sickening terror 
of the negroes about him 
which had developed like 
Jonah’s gourd in the sleep- 
less watches of the night. 

For the time being Joel 
remained at Caermaerthen. 

He hung about the house 

like a purblind setter, keep- 

ing close to the white people, 

and insisting on moving his sleeping- 
place to his old master’s room. He felt 
safer there after nightfall, and had 
more confidence in the doctor’s ability 
to protect him from danger, occult and 
human, than in Briscoe’s. 

He refused to eat food which had been 
untasted by the family, and Briscoe 
had to prepare all his meals and carry 
them to him. At first this seemed Joel’s 
due, but later, when impressions dulled 
a little, the lad found it irksome. 

‘Joel seems to have lost his nerve, or 
else he’s got something on his mind,” 
Doctor Llewellyn remarked, about a 
week after the fire. ‘He doesn’t take 
proper interest in things, or catch hold. 
I’m afraid he’s going to have a ‘spell.’ ”’ 

“What makes you think he’s got 
something on his mind, father?” Bris- 
coe questioned. 

“Because he talks in his sleep. Last 
night he called out distinctly, ‘I aint 
done nothin’, I tell you! Quit aimin’ 
to kill me!’ When I spoke to him he 
mumbled and muttered, and all I could 
make out was, ‘Lord, have mussy!’ 
repeated many times over. I must 
question him and put him under treat- 
ment. He’s getting in a bad way.” 

Briscoe stood silent a moment, lost 
in thought. “If his mind could be 
eased, would he get all right?” he 

The doctor laughed. ‘He’d be apt to,” he 
answered. ‘‘The mind has an immense effect 
upon the body. Joel’s afraid of something. Sup- 
pose you try and find out what.” 

Briscoe knew well enough already. 


plex. They could not account for Joel’s escape 


divination. 
This deepened their dread of him, but also 
changed its nature. 


further entered their minds. 
be wrought to so potent a ‘‘conjurer ?” 
There were those among them, also, 


selves into a perilous position. Arson and 
attempted murder are serious charges, and ones 
with which the law deals mercilessly. And 


property—what then ? 

Every negro who had twisted a screw on the 
night of the outrage, or heaped up a bit of 
brushwood, or contributed a drop of oil, felt that 
penitentiary stripes and unremunerated labor on 





the public works might be incidents of his 


naturally, and were disposed to attribute it to | over, and had worn spangled yellow breeches and 
foreknowledge of their conspiracy obtained by a blue cap. 


| 


| been to a circus. 
After the | already heard a ventriloquist. 
burning the negroes at large became preternatu- | thought of it, there had been one connected with 
rally quiet. The reaction from violence was upon | the very last circus which had performed near 


them, and their fears were becoming more com- | the town. 


Nor would he sleep in the | immediate future. Their minds became healthily 
kitchen or laundry alone, but insisted on making | distracted from supernatural perils to those which | at court is a good thing in emergency. 
a pallet for himself on the floor of the boy’s | were more tangible. | 


Briscoe pondered over Joel’s condition of mind 
with considerable perturbation. The thought of | 
consulting his father naturally presented itself, 
but he put it aside, and finally decided that the 
best key to the situation was to explain to the 
negroes all about ventriloquism, give them an 















BRISCOE EXHIBITS HIS POWERS. 


queried. | exhibition of his skill, and finally to tell them | 


frankly that he himself, and no one else, was 
responsible for the late disturbances. 

Most of them, even the church-members, had 
Probably some of them had 
Indeed, now he 


The fellow had been big and red-headed, more- 


The negroes that had seen him would be 
sure to recall his performance. It had been 


He seemed to them to bear | mediocre, nothing like so comprehensive and 
a charmed life, and no thought of molesting him | fine as Briscoe’s own, but it would serve as past 
How could harm | experience with which to associate the designed 


| exhibition. 


astute 
enough to perceive, now that their passion was | trick with my own throat and chest, like a 
gone, that in yielding to it they had got them-| mocking-bird, they’ll quit being scared and 


enter suit at circuit court for destruction of | another plantation. 


“If I can make them understand that I do the | 


believing foolishness—Joel as well as the rest,” 
he said to himself. 
Reeognizing the strategic value of the Rev. 


through his supposed powers Joel must be able | Ben Bird, the stalwart African preacher, Briscoe 
to ‘‘spot” every offender and tix his guilt on him. | determined to take him into confidence. 
Suppose Joel should incite Doctor Llewellyn to | lived about two miles from Caermaerthen and on | 


He | 


Briscoe saddled Miss Muffet | 
and rode over to see him. 
The reverend gentleman was working in his 
sweet-potato patch, and received Briscoe with 
urbanity. The boy was popular with the negroes, 
and just now they were all in dread of his 
father’s possible action in the matter of the fire. | 


MPANION 


It would be well to speak the boy fair. A friend 

After the usual social amenities had passed, 
Briscoe glanced about for an opening through 
which to introduce his subject. 

As it happened, a frame hen-house of Bird’s 
sided on the road, and the planking had been 
utilized the previous summer by the circus 
men as a bill-board. Fragments of the pictures 
clung to it still, in defiance of weather and 
predatory urchins. 

There were disjointed limbs of human beings 
and animals visible, and the top of a red-headed 
giant’s cranium. 

“| wonder if any circus will come around this 
fall,” Briscoe commenced, keeping his gaze on 
the bill-board. 

“I dunno,” the preacher made answer, grub- 
bing diligently. “1 been hear talk ‘round de 
depot *bout one comin’.” 

“That’s good,” declared Briscoe, feeling that 
fate was on his side. ‘I like a good cireus. If 
this one comes I’m going to treat a lot of fellows 

toa sight of it.” He enumerated every one 
of the men whom the fire-flare had 
enabled him to recognize. 

“They need to learn some- 
thing!’’ he said. 
“They need to know 
how to tell a ventril- 
oquist when they hear 
one.” 

‘The preacher leaned 
on his hoe and looked 
interested. “What's 
dat?” he queried, 

“It’s a fellow who 
can do tricks with his 
windpipe, like a mock- 
ing-bird—change his 
voice, and throw it 
about, and make it 
sound like it came 
from another place. 
Did you go to the 
circus last summer?” 

Bird shook his head. 

“Preachers got to plumb de 

track,” he said, sententiously. ‘Dey 
dars’n’t projeck. Folks make mock at ’em 
ef dey does, an’ ‘low it’s scandelous. My 
wife, she went. We-all warn’t married den. 

She tole me heap o’ things dey done.” 

“Did she tell you about a red-headed 
fellow in yellow breeches that did tricks 
with his voice ?” the boy questioned eagerly. 

““Made it sound like it was coming out of Tim 

Wright’s pocket, "way up on the top bench, an’ 

then like *twas coming out of a rag doll stuck on 

a stick ?” 

Bird pushed back his hat and his countenance 
lightened. Her account of this man’s performance 
was the very gem of his wife’s description. She 
had told him of it dozens of times, unconsciously 
increasing the wonder of the performance with 
each repetition. 

“Dat she did, tell ‘bout dem projecks,” he 
assented with enthusiasm. ‘“‘She say dat red- 
headed fellow done like a monkey. Say he slap 
dat rag baby side de jaw, an’ holler, ‘Heish yo’ 
mouf, sir,’ just like *twas chillun; an’ rag baby 
sniffle an’ snub like ‘twas quittin’ eryin’ sho’ 
*nouf. 

“Den he sot it in de cornder an’ quar’l wid 
it, an’ rag baby look like he quar’l back. Den 
he hollered out to de folks on de top bench, an’ 
somebody ‘spond back, an’ nobody wouldn’t 
own up dey done it. 

“Ann say she got skeered. She see’d de fel- 
low’s mouf gwine, an’ she know’d dat rag baby 
didn’t have no mouf nor nothin’. She was settin’ 
right ’side o’ Tim Wright, too, whenst de voice 
sound like it come from he pocket. She say 
nobody couldn’t ’cuse Tim o’ cahootin’ kase he 
never jarred his lips, an’ dat somethin’ ‘nother 
talkin’ in he pocket cert’n’y did bother him. He 
like to went clean back’ards thu’ de side o’ de 
tent, and de boys right an’ lef’ just hollered 
an’ larfed.” 

The clerical eye twinkled with mundane amuse- 
ment, and Briscoe laughed aloud with reminiscent 
glee. It was in his favor that Bird should have a 
sense of humor. Mirth lightens the atmosphere 
and makes readjustments less difficult. 

“How you reckon he done dem tricks?” pur- 
sued Bird, with interest. ‘“‘Ann say she warn’t 
close enough to watch good. She ’lows he must’r 
had a whistle, or somethin’ hid in his hand or 
coat-sleeve.”” 


“No, he didn’t,” affirmed Briscoe. ‘“‘He did it 
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with his throat an’ chest. 
I can do it myself.” 

“Great day in de mornin’! Kin you?” 

“Yes. You watch my face and listen. Call | 
your wife out, too. She can tell you if | can’t 
beat the cireus man.” 

Bird dropped his hoe and stepped back to his 
house, whieh stood at a short distance. His wife, 
a neat, intelligent-looking brown girl, returned | 
with him, and the pair quite thrilled with cari 
osity. The woman felt herself an authority in | 
cireus tricks and was minded to be critical. | 

Briscoe dismounted and fastened his horse to the | 
fence. Then he held out his hands so that they | 
might see that he had nothing in them. There” 
was a little bare spot in the potato-patch where | 
the plants had not thriven. Briscoe took his | 
stand in that and put himself through every one 


I can show you how. 








} 


of his tricks, explaining things and repeating | 
them, like a showman. | 


The negroes, at first, were amused and curious ; 
but as the exhibition progressed they began to 
get uneasy and exchange glances. Association 
of ideas was at work. 

Briscoe narrowed his lids and watched them. 
Suddenly he broke into a wild, demoniac peal of 
laughter, beginning on a high note and chuckling 
away weirdly into silence, like the laugh of a 
loon. It seemed to rise from the ground at their 
feet, and the woman shrieked, ‘‘Lord have 
mussy !”” and leaped a foot in the air. 

She was badly frightened and urgent to run 
away, but her husband stood his ground. So 
she paused likewise, and stood gazing, with her 
foot ready. 

A dawning intuition in the mind of the man 
projected itself to the mind of the woman,.and 
the faces of both darkened sullenly. Recent 
events mustered into line with the present exhi- 
bition and assumed natural relations of cause 
and effect. They realized that all along this boy 
had been making dupes and fools of the people, 
because he could do things of which they were 
ignorant. Resentment grew apace. 

Bird signed to his wife to withdraw, then he 
turned upon Briscoe. 

“Was it you done all dem monkey shines? 
Kickin’ up ’sturbance in de country an’ makin’ 
folk think ’twas harnts an’ witches? Was all 
dat you ?” he demanded, sternly. 

Briscoe squared himself and looked his interlo- 
eutor pluckily in the eye. 

“Yes, ’twas I,” he admitted. f 

The negro’s countenance grew blacker. ‘You 
done a sight o’ harm wid yo’ foolishness,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘’Stroyed peace an’ sot folks by de 
years an’ tarrified °em. What you done it for?” 

‘‘Foolishness,” the boy retorted. “‘To play 
pranks and get a laugh on folks. What did you 
cut capers for- yourself, when you were a boy? 
You ought to understand that sort of thing. 
Uncle Henry says you were the most mischievous 
boy he ever owned.” 

This was a centre shot, and the dark face 
involuntarily relaxed. Before he “got religion” 
the preacher had been the most pronounced mis- 
chief-maker in the neighborhood. Under Bris- 
coe’s thrust, his memory stirred. Pranks quite 
as unwarrantable as Briscoe’s came grinning 
back. A perverse sympathy with the boy estab- 
lished itself. The muscles of the thick lips 
twitched. 





Briseoe was keen to take advantage of the 
improvement in mood. He launched at once 
into explanations, making certain points clear ; 
notably that he had been away from the county 
the day that Shadrach’s wife got her fall, and 
also that the mysterious disease of the other 
man’s child had developed into membranous 
croup, which had yielded to treatment. 

He let it be known likewise that Joel Brent 
had had no occult warning of the burning, but 


had received notice from him, Briscoe. How he | 


himself obtained information, he declined to state, 
feeling, instinctively, that the fact of his being in 
a position to witness against them for arson would 
have weight with the negroes. 

When the discussion reached this point Briscoe 
cleverly administered a fillip to the preacher’s 
vanity. 

“I’m awfully sorry about it all,” he declared, 
“and I want to set it straight with the people 
and quit. You’re a man of influence, and have 
got more sense than all the balance of the negroes 
put together. My father says so. ‘That’s the 
reason I want you to help me get this thing into 
proper shape.” 

After which compliment there was nothing for 
the Rev. Mr. Bird to do except suspend resent- 
ment and enter into amicable consultation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Marvellous Dexterity. 


What almost superhuman skill can be attained 
by training of a special sense or of special parts 
of the human mechanism is shown in the sur- | 


prising feat of a workman in one of the great | anybody, week in and week out, the whole year 


needle factories in England. 
He took a common sewing needle of medium 


to point, barely large enough to allow the passing | 
of a very fine hair. 


A moment’s thought convinces one that it is | ghostly hours!” 


hardly possible to conceive of more exquisite 


mastery of eye, muscles and the cues brain, | industry,’ 


| 


| the house. 


| checked himself, tucked the tip of his tongue in 


| with an ominous shake of the head re-entered 





sausage haze. 


| ahead of me even once!” 
size, one and five-eighths inches in length, and | 
drilled a hole through its entire length, from eye | just a little, behindhand onee in a while, and,” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It seems to be quite equal to the! we were always up and doing! Pamely Gregg 
If she hadn’t considerable 


than this. 
famous feats in microscopic writing which were | is related to my aunt. 


| so attractive to the skilled eopyists of the Middle | Miller in her she wouldn’t be so smart.” 


“I don’t believe, though, that her wash looks 
° as nice as yours,” Mr. Webb artfully observed. 

His wife’s face brightened perceptibly. ‘‘Now 
that you speak about it, I did think her table- 
cloth was a little streaked with bluing. It was 
too dark to see very plain, though.” 

“Gregg says it’s just awful, the way she does 
hurry around on wash-day !”’ 

Mrs. Webb swung around abruptly from the 
- pancake griddle. In one hand she held aloft the 
pancake-turner, looking like Neptune’s trident, 
minus the prongs. Her small, black eyes shot 
suspicious gleams. 

“Do you mean to say that you and Gregg have 
been talking about us women-folks? Nice thing 
to do, when we’re slaving our lives out! ”Tisn’t 
many women that’d save fifty cents before 
sunrise!” 

Mr. Webb’s big body gave an uneasy bulge 
over the seat of his chair. 

“Tt wasn’t anything uncomplimentary that we 
said. Gregg, he kind of set Pamely up against 
you, and I set you against Pamely—for being 
hustlers to work, | mean. But we both agreed 
on one point—that it was mighty uncomfortable 
for the men-folks to have women carry things to 
extremes! The Bible says there’s a time for 
everything under the sun, or something like that. 
So there’s a time to wash and a time not to wash, 


Ages. 





THE MORNING STAR. 


On deepest night arisen, the mening s ag 
Trembles across the wide, unquie 

And heavenward springs, with Biuonee vay h a 
The world’s new hope he leads, the day 


George Edward W eral ry. 





A Change of Time. 


T’ was six o’clock and a wintry 
morning—still dark, with only a 
faint pink and silver rim on the 
eastern hills—when Mrs. Webb 
opened the back door and came | 
out. On one arm dangled a) 
clothes-pin bag, while both hands | 
held fast the rim of a big basket | 
filled with newly washed clothes. | 
A little steam arose from their 
warm dampness. 

Mrs. Webb closed the door 
softly and stood a minute in the path her husband 
had just shovelled. She listened expectantly— 
half-anxiously. There were few sounds of life 
stirring at this early hour—only the muffled crow | 
of a cock from the hen-house; the far-away which last is, as | take it, when a woman has 
tinkle of the factory-bell; the swift, creaking got neuralogy, or company, or it’s raining and no 
rush of the milkman’s sleigh as he spun over | chance of drying the clothes, and the starch 
the bridge and along the road to the village. | dripping out: or when a man’s got to skate 

Mrs. Webb gave a little nod of satisfaction, around on slippery ice, in danger of losing life 
and the clothes-pins in the bag rattled jubilantly. | and limb, putting up the clothes-line when there 

“I’m first this time, I guess!” she exclaimed, as | isn’t enough light for him to see to tie the 
she carried the basket around to the clothes-line. | knots!” 

It was very heavy, for Mrs. Webb generally, Mr. Webb’s voice, in spite of the mellifiuent 

managed to have a large washing, even though influence of maple syrup, waxed indignant over 

her family comprised only herself and _ her | the recital of past wrongs. 

husband. She changed both sheets every week,| His wife’s face put on a determined expression. 

and used two table-cloths and plenty of napkins, | “I guess, Jedediah, if 1 can stand it wash-day, 

while Mr. Webb was permitted to indulge inas | you can. Anyhow, we’ve both got to get up an 
many socks and handkerchiefs as he wanted. hour earlier next Monday.”’ 

Sometimes, when there didn’t seem to be ‘“‘Have,hey? Pshaw, now!” and her husband 
enough to make a good lineful, she would slip settled back in his chair, while a look of settled 
into the spare-room and strip off the counterpane | melancholy overspread his countenance. “A 
and pillow-shams. whole hour, did you say, Maria? Is that the 

“It keeps them from getting yellow, to do them | law now?” 
up once in a while,’’ she said. | “Yes, it is!” said Mrs. Webb, resolutely, as 

This morning, before she hung up a single she gave a furtive glance out of the window, 
article, she stood a minute in the gray whiteness where might be seen just the corner of one of the 
and stared across the road at her neighbor’s small Gregg sheets swaying back and forth on the 
brown house, looming up darkly against the breeze. 
faintly luminous sky. | Mr. Webb sat in silence a minute or two; then 








In its-back yard was a clothes-line well filled | suddenly, to the astonishment of his spouse, he | 


with garments which the wind swayed in mock | sprang from his chair, broke into a hearty peal of 
courtesy and flapped derisively. laughter, seized his old felt hat and left the room. 

“My land!” Mrs. Webb exclaimed, discon-| ‘‘Well, | never!” his wife exclaimed, in mingled 
solately. ‘“‘Mrs. Gregg’s first, after all!” |amusement and disgust. ‘Jedediah must have 

Then she began to make a spiteful attack upon | certainly got some idea into that head of his! I 
her basketful of clothes. A slight frost had wonder if he had to use a gimb 
glazed the topmost garments. The pillow-slips| The following Sabbath was bright and cold. 
crackled as she shook them out. At last every-| The sleighing was good, and as the Webb sleigh 
thing was hung up and she returned to the | creaked frostily out of the yard, Mrs. Webb 
house. glanced over toward her neighbors’ and remarked 

Mr. Webb was not in the kitchen when she’ virtuously : 
entered. He had betaken himself, broom in hand, “The Greggs don’t seem to be going to church. 
to the front porch, from which he was now | I, for one, don’t think it’s right to lie abed all day 
sweeping the snow that had drifted in during the 
night. Mr. Webb had a large, «good-natured | 
face, apple-red now from Monday morning | 
exertions. 

Suddenly he paused a minute, leaning his chin 
upon the handle of the broom. Through the 
tangle of dried, snow-powdered ,vines that. still 
clung to the piazza, he looked across the road to 
the brown house. He stared, grinned, then 


next day. There, Jedediah! Look how you’re 
driving! I don’t want any sprained limbs to 
wash with to-morrow !”’ 

It was after one o’clock when they returned 
from church. Mrs. Webb put the dinner on the 
stove and then started to set the table. She 
examined the table-cloth critically. ‘There were 
a few small spots on it, so she tucked it in the 
clothes-bag. 

“Might as well have it washed,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘I always did like to see that one 
| hanging on the line—the fern-leaf border is so 

Mrs. Webb was frying sausages. A blue and | pretty! I shouldn’t wonder,” complacently, “if 
savory smoke made a nimbus around her head. it'd be a real nice day to dry clothes to-morrow.” 
The sausages lay in shining brown links in the} She lingered around the clothes-bag in a semi- 
spider, giving expostulatory sizzles as they writhed | | affectionate way. She pinched and prodded it, 
and curled up with the heat. Whiffs of coffee! admiring its plumpness. “Quite a wash!” she 
filled the atmosphere. | remarked, beamingly. 

Mr. Webb drew a long, appreciative breath. She climbed on a chair to look on the top shelf 


the corner of his mouth in a reflective way, and 


Sunday, so’s to get up strength to make a splurge 
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things for the night. He turned off the dampers 
of the stove and locked the doors. 

The boiler, filled with rain-water ready for the 
morrow’s washing, stood on the back griddles of 
the stove. Mr. Webb was dimly conscious that 
it had an unholy, unsabbatical look, especially 
when the sound of church-bells came from 
without. 

“Aren’t you ever coming, Jedediah?” called a 
fretful voice from the bedroom. 

*Soon’s I wind up the clock, Maria,’ Mr. 
Webb replied, meekly. 

Just then, strange to say, a convulsion seemed 
to seize his portly frame, which trembled and 
doubled up in a spasmodic though silent manner. 
The spasm passed away in a few seconds, 
however, and without any further signs of 
emotion Mr. Webb blew out the light and went 
to bed, having no other mishap than stumbling 
over the washboard which his wife had placed 
against a chair, ‘‘so’s to be handy for morning.”’ 
Mr. Webb’s remarks were as secular as the boiler. 

“Jedediah! It isn’t right to use such words!” 
came a muftied reproof from under the bedclothes. 

**Tisn’t right, either, to lave Monday morning 
things around to break Sunday night shins!” 
growled her spouse. Whereupon, for once, Mrs. 
Webb discreetly held her peace, and silence 
reigned for some time in the Webb domicile. 

When Mrs. Webb at last awoke, it was to find 
a yawning vacancy beside her. She sprang out 
of bed feeling strangely sleepy and unrested. 
Scratching a match, she looked at the little 
nickel-plated clock, which her husband had 
brought in and placed on the bureau before 
retiring. 

“Humph! alarm gone off at half-past three! 
It’s a wonder it woke Jedediah—he’s such a 
sleepy-head! Well, I’m glad we’ve got an early 
start!” 

Dressing herself, she sallied forth like a valiant 
warrior into the kitchen. Her husband had a 
brisk fire burning, and the water in the boiler 
was steaming. 

“Karly enough, eh, Maria?” 
natured greeting. 

“Oh, none too soon. 
to wake up.” 

**Alarm-clock went off first-rate! It whizzed 
and whirred in its insides till I thought the whole 
business would burst and tumble out.” 

In spite of general sleepiness, an hour and a 
half later found Mrs. Webb starting out to hang 
up her clothes. It was colder this morning, and 
there was no pink and silver rim on the eastern 
hills. The white moon rode high in the heavens, 
and its light made the new-fallen snow glisten. 

Mrs. Webb’s bosom glowed with exultation 
when she beheld no lighted window-panes over 
at the Greggs’ house. She glanced eagerly towari| 
the Gregg chimney, dimly outlined against the 
purple, star-gemmed sky. No plume of smoke 
hovered over it. 

“They haven't even started their fire yet!” she 
exclaimed. 

She betook herself complacently to the task of 
hanging up the clothes. She had no need of 
hurry. She hung up the stockings carefully in 
pairs; she whipped out the fringe of the towels: 
occasionally she paused to plunge her red, wrin- 
kled hands into the centre of the basket, where 
the damp, steaming garments warmed them. 

Across the road, the Greggs’ dog, the only 
member of the family who was up, barked dis- 
approvingly. He finally wallowed over through 
the drifts on a tour of investigation. Ordinarily, 
Mrs. Webb would have driven him away, but 
just now she felt at peace with all the world. 
So as sweetly as was possible, with a clothes- 
pin in her mouth, she smiled at the fat, ungainly 
creature. 

“Don’t you chew any of those apron-strings, 
Fido!” Mrs. -Webb good-naturedly remarked. 
“Folks over at your house aren’t so smart as they 
might be! ‘There, now, bark all you want to! 
Bark, I say! I don’t care how soon you wake 
up the whole neighborhood! I’ve got my wash 
all out! So there!” And, holding the empty 


was his good- 


You were luckier than | 





| dark! 


A good breakfast was a bright lining to the dark of the pantry; she wanted to be sure that there | 


cloud of wash-day. It wasn’t always visible, were soap and starch enough. 

however ! | By the time the dinner dishes were washed it 
“Well, Maria, it’s nice to know your washing’s | was getting dusk. When Mr. Webb came in 

all done, 

chair to the table. 


“So early, too! Hardly light | wife doing up her crimps for the night. 


yet!” “Well, well! You aint going to bed already, | 
“Humph! It’s light enough for me to see that | are you?” he exclaimed, as he set the lantern on | 

my neighbors are ahead of me!” she answered, | the sink. 

snappishly. ‘Well, I am,” she answered, composedly. 


“Tt isn’t seven o’clock. I was calculating to 
read a bit.” 

“T wasn’t!” tartly. 
be able to get up early. 
face softened a little in the blue too.” 

“I know that,” she rejoined. “All right, Maria,” 
“I'll venture to say that I can hold my own with 


“Mrs. Gregg, you mean? Oh, I see her wash 
is out,’’ he said, in a tone of forced unconeern ; 
“but | wouldn’t mind! That hasn’t happened in 
a long time, Maria!’’ 

Mrs. Webb’s 


“I’m going to bed, so’s to 
And you'd better, 
replied Mr. Webb, with 


around, hairpin in her mouth, to look at him. 


through! But it nettles me to have folks get “What are you laughing about ?” she demanded, 


“Well, it doesn’t do any harm to be a little, 


with increased energy, ‘‘l must say I do think | 
it’s all nonsense, women-folks getting up at such | 


I was only thinking.” 
Well, you'd | 


“I’m going.” 


* remarked his spouse. Mr. Webb turned his attention toward fixing 


” he ventured cautiously, as he drew his | from the evening chores at the barn he found his | 


such unwonted meekness that his wife turned | 


fancying she heard a suspicious sound above the | those tubs down cellar! 


basket in her hand, she retraced her steps to the 
house. 

“My, how still it is!’ she exclaimed. 
Not the faintest tinge in the east. 
be far from six o’clock, though.” 

When she entered the house, her joyous air 
abated a little. She found the stove-griddles re«l- 
hot, and the boiler of suds steaming away. She 
uttered a little exclamation of surprise at ler 
| husband’s neglect. 

“Jedediah !"’ she called out, sharply. 

A prolonged snore was her only answer. She 
peered into the bedroom. There, prone upon the 
bed, all dressed, lay her husband, fast asleep ! 

“Jedediah !” 

This time the bed-springs gave a mighty squeak 
|as Mr. Webb sprang up, with tousled head an¢ 
dazed eyes. 

“‘I—I—just lopped down a minute!” 
sheepishly. 

“Well,” grimly, “I haven’t had any time to ‘lop! 
| ’ve been hard at work! If you expect me to 
‘get any breakfast, just take that boiler and 
Land! the house might 


“And 
Can't 


he said, 





rattle of the coal Mr. Webb was pouring into the | have burned down with those hot griddles, an’ 
stove. 
“Oh, nothing much. 
**And it didn’t come natural, eh? 
| better go to bed and rest after the exertion,” 
“The Ww ebbses never were overstocked with | said, derisively. 
“On my side, 


| that smell of suds was enough to make a by wly 
| sick !” 
“Thought you kind of enjoyed the smell of 


she | suds—snuffed the battle from afar, so to speak,” 


| sly ly remarked Mr. Webb. 
“There will be a battle soon if you don’t do 





irre 
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is I tell you!” she answered, with a grim 
smile. 

Mr. Webb carried the tubs and boiler down 
cellar without another word. His triumph was 
soon to come! 

“Maria,” he said, innocently, as he emerged 
from the cellar, ““Maria, don’t you think it’s 
pretty early ?” 

“Rather,” she said, with a complacent glance 
out of the window where the line of clothes 
crackled frostily. f 

“But do you know just how early—or, rather, 
how late?” persisted her lord and master. 


“Well, a quarter-past six, then, if you're so | 


anxious to know the exact time.” She had given 
a hasty glanee at the little alarm-clock. 


Mr. Webb cleared his throat and thrust his | 
hands deep into his breeches pocket. His ruddy | 


face wore a grin so expansive that it made an 
isthmus of the upper half of his head. 
“Maria,” he began, impressively, ‘‘that alarm- 


clock 1s a little—yes, I think I may say, quite | 


alittle off! It is—hark!” 
Just then the big, old-fashioned clock out in 
the hall started to strike. Mrs. Webb stood 


listening, a cold potato in one hand and the) 
paring-knife in the other. The clock struck: | 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven—twelve ! 

Mrs. Webb gave a little gasp, and sank down 
in the rocking-chair. 

“Jedediah! What does that mean?’ 

The isthmus threatened to become an island, 
but fortunately Mr. Webb checked the grin in 
time! “It means, Maria—it means that it’s—just 
midnight !” 

“Do you mean to say that I have been doing 
my washing on Sunday night!’ Mrs. Webb 
exclaimed, in hollow tones. 

“That’s about the size of it! And now, if 
you're satisfied that you’ve beat Mrs. Gregg in 
getting your wash out on the line, suppose we go 
to bed and sleep till a respectable time to get up!” 

Mrs. Webb obeyed without a murmur. After 
the light was blown out, and when Mr. Webb 
was just sinking into a delicious doze, he was 
aroused by a punch in the back and a subdued 
exclamation : 

“Say, Jedediah! Don’t you ever—ever tell 
anybody !” 

“Oh, land! I won’t, Maria!” he said, sooth- 
ingly. Then, with a sleepy chuckle, “Funny, 
though, how that alarm-clock got out of order !”” 

Mary E. Q. Bruss. 
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Bill, the Dog. 
How he won his right to parade. 


HE commandant of the navy-yard 
happened to be in a very bad 
humor, and you may be quite 


improved when he saw a strange 





pet grass-plat which lay just 
outside his office window. Private Johnson, his 
orderly, who was the most soldierly of soldiers, 
afterward remembered with an uncomfortable 
feeling the headlong manner in which he had 
answered the savage jerk of the commodore’s 
bell. 

The commodore was glaring and pointing at 
the beast outside. The orderly, looking in the 
direction indicated, -said, without hesitation, “A 
dog, sir.” This bit of information rather added 
to the commodore’s wrath, and the sagacious 


private hurried outside to capture the dog and | 


turn him over to the watchman to be put outside 
the gate. 

It was a rule of the yard that dogs should not 
run loose within its confines; but there are dogs 
and dogs. Had this been an ordinary one,—this 
ill-favored brute in dirty white, ill-kept and 
vicious-mannered, bearing on his forehead the 
ragged sear of some recent wound,—he might 
have yielded to the blandishments of Private 
Johnson, and suffered himself to be ignominiously 
ejected. , 

The orderly snapped his fingers until they were 
sore, and whistled until he was dry, and called 
the dog all manner of endearing names, but never 
once could he get within striking distance of the 
intruder. At last, calling to his aid a passing 
watchman, a corporal and a private, persuasion 
was abandoned, and the little army advanced 
upon its solitary foe. 

Then ensued a scene of wild excitement. The 
log flew this way and that, while corporal, 
privates and watchman exhausted all their arts 
in its pursuit. Was it a charge?—the dog was 
in the van. Was it an ambuscade?—the dog 
shunned its proximity. When apparent indiffer- 
ence was followed by a savage rush, the dog was 
ever upon the alert. 

( ther allies came from time to time to fill the 
aps in the ranks made by those who fell out 
from the chase. The workmen on their way 
from the shops stopped to give advice and cheer 
the soldiers on. But all was of no avail; and 
When the flag fluttered from the staff at sunset, 
a: chase was over and the dog was still at 
arge, 

That evening, as the officer of the day was 
making his rounds, the shadow of a dog stole out 
from the shadow of a ship-house. Following the 
officer at a respectful distance, the beast yet 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| declined all invitations to draw nearer, and so 
| made the rounds with him. 
Later in the night the sentry on one of the 
posts near the water front challenged an 
| approaching shape, and then smiled grimly as, 
drawing nearer, it took the form of a dog, which 
walked up and down the beat with the sentry, 
though always outside his reach, as if longing 
for companionship, and yet fearing its embrace. 
| The morning gray broke upon that gaunt but 
| tireless dog pacing his beat. 


You may be sure that the conduct of this | 


strange visitor made much talk amongst the men, 
and the story of his actions lost nothing in its 


telling by those sentries that chanced to be on | 


post that night. 

A little group of men were discussing him the 
next morning in front of the barrack, and Private 
Ostrand, who was not the most veracious of 
historians, had just finished a_ blood-curdling 
story of his encounter with the dog, when 
suddenly two shapes rose from the farther end 
of the parade-ground, and advanced noiselessly 
/over the soft turf toward the 
| barred gate. The shapes were 
| Master Tom, the colonel’s little 
son, and the bandy-legged bull- 
| dog, whose first appearance in 
| the yard had caused so much 
excitement. 

Bound by no visible tie, the 
wretched creature was follow- 
ing close upon the heels of Tom 
with a meekness and humility 
worthy of imitation. Whether 
he had been awed by the majesty 
of the boy’s appearance,—Tom 
was clad in his regimentals,— 
or overcome by the pangs of 
hunger, or won to put his faith 
in that frank and winning face, 
the fact remains that he, against 
whom the strength of the mighty 
had not availed, was now led by 
a little child. 

Tom could never satisfactorily 
explain how he had been able to 
capture the dog. He had called, 
| he said, and the dog had come. 

No little diplomacy and per- 
| suasion were used before Tom could induce the 
‘colonel to grant him permission to retain his 
prize. The commandant happened to be in a 
good humor that day, and so the dog, Bill,—for 
thus he had been christened by Tom,— became a 
member of the barrack mess. 

He was not a well-bred dog. His fellows can 
be found snapping and snarling over the discarded 
bones upon many a refuse heap, but somewhere 





back amongst his ancestors must have been a | 


bandy-legged dog of glorious ugliness, a winner 
‘of blue ribbons, with an instinct touching upon 
| reason. 
| Bill himself was a vagrant, who, attracted by 
| strolled in from the hot and dusty streets. Like 
| habits and customs of his new surroundings. 
He attached himself to Tom with an affection 
which even the outrageous acts of a boyish 


| tyranny could not weary, for this tyranny, even | 


in its most despotic form, was mild and gentle 
when compared with that which had made Bill’s 
former days of serfdom so wretched. In a 
|lesser but still marked degree he bestowed his 
| love upon the officers and men of the garrison, 
but here he stopped, for he had cast off his 
citizenship. Such civilian strangers as visited 
the yard saw in the pet of the garrison only a 
big, ugly bulldog, that growled and looked surly 
at their approach. 

Bill’s duties were not arduous. He accompa- 
nied his master upon his daily round of sentry- 
visiting with dignity befitting the occasion, and 
was equally ready at the proper time to take part 
in such play as suited Tom’s humor. 

The dog amused the men, and was always to 
them a most welcome companion. He trotted 
along with them as they marched to drill or to 
guard duty, and was with considerable difficulty 
taught to stand at “‘attention” on the left of the 
battalion when it was drawn up for parade. It 
was here that the colonel, passing down the line 
inspecting the troops, saw him one day standing 
as stiffly and as gravely as though he had been 
carved from a granite block. 

With some trepidation the men who had taught 
him this trick watched out of the corner of their 


eyes the face of the colonel as he slowly 
approached the bow-legged statue. How would 


he take this innovation upon military formation ? 

It all depended upon the dog. If he, conscious 
of his false position, should break and run, it 
might go hard with his instructors; but should 
he bear himself as a soldier, it was barely possible 
that the colonel might see some humor in the 
situation, and overlook its irregularity. 

The musket of the last soldier rang upon the 
pavement, and the colonel, passing on, faced 
Bill, who, with eyes fixed upon the ground at 
regulation distance, stood apparently oblivious of 
the colonel’s presence. There was not a single 
tremor in his massive frame, and even his tail 
had stiffened with military frigidity. 

What took place in the colonel’s mind as he 
gazed upon the new recruit may never be known, 
but there was a queer twitch to the wrinkles of 
his bronzed face as, without a word, he sharply 
turned upon his heel and marched up the line. 





From that day Bill’s education was considered 
as perfected, and after the ranks were broken he 
received applause that might have turned the 
head of a younger and less experienced dog. 

So the months roiled on, until one eventful 
| night came with happenings but for which the 
| story of Bill had yet remained untold. 

The barrack walls rose grim and sombre 
against the starlit sky. Its many blinking eyes 
had gone out one by one, and the deep-mouthed, 
open archway, its entrance, was choked with 
gloom. An occasional belated soldier hurrying 
|to his quarters awoke the echoes as he groped 
his way along, and at intervals the tramp of the 
sleepy guard sounded upon the pavement. Little 
| else broke the stillness of the night. 

Bill, as was his wont, had stretched his heavy 
limbs in slumber along the cooling stones that 
stand athwart the entrance. The night wore on, 
and the midnight hour sounded from the clock- 
house tower. At the last stroke of the bell the 
sentry on his beat called, with lusty voice, ‘Post 
| Oneandall’s well!” Number Two had responded 





BILL 


ON PARADE. 





the men seized and stretched taut, while they 
crouched in as close to the burning building as 
they dared, shouting to the dog to jump. But 
poor Bill, not understanding or not daring to leap, 
only ran to and fro on his narrow platform. Now 
the end was close at hand, for the flames were 
sweeping down upon him, and strong men turned 
aside from the sight. 

Presently there was a commotion on the outside 
of the crowd, and Sergeant Rooney, bearing Tom 
on his shoulders, pressed through the throng. 

The moment Rooney saw that Bill would not 
obey the men, he had rushed to a neighboring 
house where Tom had been carried, for the 
colonel’s quarters were in flames. Without even 
saying by your leave, Rooney had picked the 
little fellow up from where he was watching the 
fire and carried him out, swaddled as he was in 
shawls and blankets. The men quickly made 
way for the pair. The heat was scorching Tom’s 
face when they halted. 

Then the sergeant, pointing to where the dog 
was, said, “Spake to him, Masther Tom! Spake 
to him for all you’re worth!” 
and the boy looking up, saw for 
the first time Bill and his doom. 

Tom clapped his hands to- 
gether above his head and cried, 
with entreaty and command, 
“You, Bill! You, Bill! Jump, 
sir, jump !” 

Perhaps the childish voice did 
not rise above the roaring of the 
flames, but Bill, high in air, 
saw his little master imploring, 
crouched low and seemed about 
to leap; but he rose up again, 
and darted to and fro on his 
platform, and crouched again as 
if to spring. 

Still his heart failed him. 
Cowering, turning his head from 
side to side as if seeking some 
other escape, howling piteously, 
the desperate dog ran to and fro 
again, crouched once more for 
the leap, and again, with courage 
dead, drew away. But then with 
sudden bound he jumped far out 
through smoke and flame, and 


“All’s well!” and other sentries, each in turn, | fell, with cheers ringing about him, in the net 
had passed the word along until it circled all the | outstretched to save. 


yard about. 
“All’s well!” The soldiers in their beds, 
half-roused from sleep, drowsily listened, and 


| 
| 


So now you know why Bill, the dog, is privi- 
leged to stand upon the flank of the battalion 
in blue. He limps slightly as he rambles away 


reassured, turned to sleep again, for ‘‘all is well.”’ | when the ranks are broken, for he was bruised 
Bill, the dog, also turned uneasily in his slumber, | and burned, and the limp is, like Tom’s medal, a 


stretched his length and yawned, and raised his 
head to look about. 

As he did so a tiny tongue of flame, deep in 
| the gloom of the archway’s mouth, shot out into 
the darkness and licked for an instant the clammy 
| stones—then it was gone. With savage growl 
| the dog sprang to his feet, and with stiffened 


sure that his temper was not | the peace and quietness within the walls, had limbs stared into the cavern’s mouth. Again the 


| tongue of flame, and a torrid breath of smoke 


dog tearing up and down over the | many another vagabond, he easily fell into the | belched forth across his face. 


With mighty leaps Bill turned and fled. Past 
| the guard-room, past the mess hall he rushed, 
j}and up the narrow stairway he flew, barking 
furiously. The rooms above were filled with 
sleeping men. What tumult started them trem- 
‘bling from their beds? What furious clutch was 
at their coverings? And why was there such a 
glare in the night? 

Fire! fire! fire! Bill leaped from room to 
room, carrying the wild alarm, and none too soon 
was his mission done, for when the last man had 
staggered forth from the burning building every 
blinking window was an eye of flame, the arch- 
way a roaring furnace, and all the air was filled 
with shouts and cries, and the lightning beat of 
the fire-engines’ heart. Crackling, dazzling flames 
swept to and fro, and sent burning brands swirling 
toward the stars. 

The barrack was doomed; there was no help 
for it; but every man was safe, thanks to the 
dog that had warned them of the danger. And 
where was he now, that they might hug and 
caress him, the noble fellow ? 

The men, standing about and gazing at the 
burning building, cried out, ‘“‘Where’s Bill?” 
“Where's the dog?” and ran toand fro, searching 
and calling for him in vain. Could it be that he 
who had saved the garrison had perished in the 
flames ? 

Suddenly a great shout went up, and there, on 
the very ridge of the barrack roof stood Bill, 
who, finding his retreat cut off below, had fought 
his way to the roof and leaped out on a little 
platform which had been built off from the sky- 
light through which he had made his escape. 

The feeling of exultation that had sent up the 
ringing cheer quickly died away, for every man 
realized that the creature’s agony was but pro- 
longed. Below him was a sheet of fire, bursting 
from every window, through which no living 


the garrison must perish before its very eyes. 
man who saves the dog!” 


colonel’s voice would have risked his life that 
night to save the dog, but no mortal hand could 
aid him. Helpless and alone he must meet his fate. 
“Get blankets!” cried one; “blankets! 
may jump!” 
A score of blankets were quickly brought, which 
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token of valiant service. 
W. F. Low, Lieutenant U. 8S. N. 
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Hans and his “Mutter.” 


m \ E day I said to him, “‘Hans, why 
don’t you wear a heavier coat? 
The one you have on is far too 
light for this weather.” 

“Dis vill do,” he said, with his 

customary smile, “I no care for 
de vetter.”’ 
“But for what are you saving 
your money, Hans? Are you 
going to be a miser—a man that saves and saves 
his money, and dies, and never gets pleasure from 
a penny of it?” 

Hans laughed. “I saves him. 
mooch, I sends for meine Mutter.” 

“Your mother ?” 

“Ta.” 

“Where is your mother, Hans?” 

He nodded in the direction where lay the 
sparkling bay, with, beyond, a streak of darker 
blue that met the sky. 

“Over the sea in the Fatherland?” I asked. 

“Yah.” 

“Well, Hans, you are saving for a good purpose 
then, and I hope it will not be long before die 
Mutter is with you. Heimweh—homesickness— 
is a bad feeling, isn’t it?” 

I was sorry the next moment that I had asked 
this, for the tears sprang quickly into his blue 
eyes, and the faint quiver of his mouth showed 
that I had touched a tender spot in his heart. 

“‘Work hard, and save your money, Hans, and 
the mother will soon be with you!” I cried, 
cheerily. ‘‘Here’s to swell the fund;” and I 
pressed another larger coin into his hand as I left 
him. 

The next day I hunted up a heavy coat which 
I had outgrown, and gave it to him; and from 
time to time, articles from my wardrobe which he 
could wear, and that I could do without, found 
their way into his keeping, and made him com- 
fortable through the winter days. 

His fresh, clean complexion and broad, good- 
humored face were in a pleasing contrast to the 





Ven I get 


thing could pass, and already portions of the | begrimed looks of most of the other news-venders 
roof had kindled into flame. He who had saved along my homeward way. There was also a 


winsome quality in his frank, blue eyes, while his 


“4 hundred dollars,” cried the colonel, ‘‘to the | odd forms of speech amused and interested me, 


so that I got in the habit of buying all my papers 


Many a man standing within sound of the | of him. 


As he was always beaming at his post of duty, 
he soon attracted customers and did a thriving 
business. We became good friends, Hans and I; 


He | and sometimes I would try my badly pronounced 


At this he would langh, glad to 
One 


German on him. 
hear his native tongue even as I used it. 
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day in the early spring Hans came into my office 
with a broad smile on his face. 

“Well, Hans, how are you getting along with 
die Mutter fund?” I asked. 

“Very goot,” he said. ‘I prings him mit me.” 

“Bring what?” I asked; ‘tthe money you have 
saved ?” 

“Yah,” he said, “I vant you count him, and 
see how mooch.” 

Then from numerous pockets about his clothes 
and from the four corners of a bright-colored 
handkerchief he brought to view small hoardings 
of silver and one or two small yellow coins, and 
put the separate lots on my desk. 

“Count him,” he said, when he had unburdened 
himself of his various sums of money. So I set 
at work, separating the coins, getting together 
pieces of the same value, while Hans stood by, 
deeply interested. 

Finally I had counted the entire amount, 
which I wrote down on a piece of paper and 
showed to Hans. 

He handed me another piece of paper on which 
some figures were written, and asked, ‘‘Vich iss 
most ?” 

“This,” I said, holding out the paper he had 
given me. 

**How mooch ?” 

I told him the difference between the two 
while a cloud of disappointment swept over his 
face. 

“She cooms not yet,” he said, regretfully. “I 
moost vork more.” 

“Yes, Hans, it will take yet a little more work 
and saving, if these figures you have given me 
are correct ; but be of good cheer, and before the 
summer has come you can send for the mother. 
Be careful of your money, else some one may 
rob you of it,” I added, warningly. 

“You keeps him—I pring him to you,’’ answered 
Hans, nodding toward his treasure. 

“Do you want me to keep your money and put 
it in a safe place?” I asked. 

Again Hans nodded. ‘I vork, I get more, I 
prings him, too,” he said. 

“Very well, Hans, I will take care of it,” I 
replied; and getting a tin box from the safe, I 
put the coins in it, and wrote Hans a receipt for 
the amount. 

Every week Hans brought mea small sum to 
be added to his fund, and each time he asked 
with great interest how much more was needed 
to enable him to send for his mother. 

Little by little the ‘‘mother fund” grew, and at 
last only a small amount was required to com- 
plete the necessary sum. 

As the deficiency lessened, Hans’s eagerness 
and excitement increased. Even I caught the 
contagion, and sometimes found myself figuring 
on the time that would probably elapse before 
Ifans and his mother were reunited. 

One afternoon I missed him from his corner, 
and had to buy a paper elsewhere. This was an 
unusual occurrence, and I knew something must 
have happened. He was absent again next day. 


After the third day I grew quite uneasy about | 


him. 

When the end of the week came, and he failed 
to bring his usual contribution, I made inquiry 
at the newspaper offices, asking where he lodged. 

The people there knew nothing of Hans, except 
that he had failed to call for his papers for several 
afternoons. 

Then | questioned some of the news-venders, 
but they could not tell me where he lived. Finally 
I came across a small urchin who thought he 
could pilot me to the place. <A pilot was certainly 
needed for he was in one of those overcrowded 
human hives, such as can exist only in a great city. 

Hans was ill with fever, in a small, poorly 
ventilated room, bare of almost everything except 
a straw bed. ‘The place was scarcely bigger than 
a closet, and reeked with the fumes of the wash 
which a German woman, from whom he had 
hired it, was doing in an adjoining room. 

His face was flushed and his eyes were very 
bright, but there was no recognition in them when 
I spoke to him, and the German woman said he 
had been delirious since the third day of his 
illness. 

“He talks of die Mutter, and begs her to coom 
over de great vater till it makes me mooch sad,” 
said the kind-hearted woman. ‘‘He tinks dat he 
haf safed mooch money alretty to send for her, 
and somebody haf stole it. Nein, I tink dat die 
Mutter vill not see him more.” 

“Oh yes, but she must!” I said, earnestly. 
“We must pull Hans safely through this illness. 
I will send a good doctor at once.”’ 

When I went away, I gave the woman some 
money to buy a few things I thought would be 
needed, and then sent a doctor to see the young 
fellow. The next day Hans was taken to the 
hospital. 

His case was quite an obstinate one, but good 
nursing and skill conquered the disease. When 
he began to convalesce, he improved less rapidly 
than he might have done, on account of worry- 
ing himself over the time he had lost, and of the 
delay it would occasion in his mother’s coming. 

At last I said to him one day, “Hans, suppose 
I lend you enough money to make up what is 
lacking, and send for the mother ; how would you 
like that ?” 

His face lighted up in an instant. ‘Dat iss 
goot, very goot!” he cried, joyfully pressing my 
hand in gratitude. “I vork, I prings you more 
moneys ven I get vell.’’ 

‘All right, then, I will send money enough for 
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the voyage, and in a few weeks the mother will 
| be on her way to America. There will be happy 
| times for you then, Hans, and no more Heimweh.” 
| From this time Hans began to improve like 
| magic, and before the letter with its precious 
| contents had crossed the seas he was up and about 
| again. 
| He found his corner occupied, and another 
news-vender selling his wares. Then a thought 
suggested itself to me that might prove a benefit 
|to Hans. I spoke to several of my friends who 
| had offices in the same building where I had mine, 
and arranged with them to employ him as a 
| general messenger and utility boy. 
| We clubbed together and bought Hans a neat 
uniform; and a prouder young fellow than he it 
| would have been a difficult matter to find in all 
the city. 

I amused myself with wondering if his mother 
would recognize him after the wonderful change 
that had taken place in his appearance since he 
landed in the New World. I was confident she 
would feel very proud of him. 

Shortly after this, Hans received a letter which 
filled him with joy, for it brought the news that 

| the money had gone in safety to his mother, and 
| that she would soon take passage for America. 
| It really did me good to see the lad, he was 
| 30 happy. There seemed a contagion about it. 

I had told the other gentlemen in the building 
something of Hans and of his industry, and for 
what purpose he had been saving his money, and 
all had become interested in him and in the coming 
of die Mutter. Often through the day I would 
hear some voice inquiring, ‘‘Well, Tlans, what 

| news of the mother ?’’ 

And then the voice of Hans, brimful of joy, 
replying, “She cooms, she cooms right avay, 

| over die vatter.”’ 

At Hans’s request I had marked on the calendar 

| the day the ship on which his mother sailed was 
due. Many times I saw him counting off the 
| days that yet separated her from him. When he 
| was not busy, he loved to stand at the window 
| of the office, where he could look out across the 
| bay toward the ocean; and I knew the longing 
| and the joy that filled his soul. 
| There had crept into my heart a feeling of 
uneasiness at certain tidings that had lately come 
across the water; but of this I said nothing to 
| Ifans. I only watched the papers yet more 
closely, and waited. 
| I could not bring myself to sow the seeds of 
| concern where there was such happiness, and 
when, moreover, there might be no occasion for 
|alarm. The ship may have escaped the danger 
that threatened the people of the port from which 
she sailed. 
| The days passed slowly by. I think each one 
seemed a week in length to Hans. At last the 
day arrived wnen news of the ship might be 
expected. I would have gone alone to make 
inquiries, but I knew that, whatever the news 
might be, it would reach speedily the eager ears 
of Hans. So together we went to ask concern- 
ing the ship. 

It had not yet reached port. Hans was sorely 
| disappointed, but I cheered him with saying that 
| the morrow might bringnews. And so it came to 
| pass; but with the coming of the ship came the 
| tidings I had so dreaded to hear for Hans’s sake. 
There was illness aboard, and the ship had to be 
quarantined. At the first opportunity I went 
alone down to the offices of the German line to 
make inquiries. 

“Can you tell me the names of the steerage 
passengers who have died on board the steamer ?” 
T asked a clerk. 

“Any especial name?” he inquired, turning to 
a book on his desk. 

“Yes, Bertha Hunsinger,” I said. 

*“H—hum—let me see—here are the H’s— 
Hansfurth—Hummel—ah! Hunsinger—B—that 


must be it. Cholera—buried at sea—July 20th.” 
He closed the book. I thanked him and turned 
togo. As I did so, I found myself face to face 


with Hans, a look in his eyes so full of desperate 
woe that it went straight to my heart. Poor Hans! 

Three weeks later I was sitting in my office 
writing. Ilans was at his old place by the 
window, and his eyes were fixed upon the dark 
blue band, faintly outlined beyond the sparkling 
bay. But I knew his thoughts were further than 
eye could reach— deep down in the greenish 
waters where his heart was buried, too. 

The smiles had gone from his honest face. ‘The 
ring of happiness in his voice had quite died out, 
and my heart ached for him. As I wrote, there 
were footsteps in the hallway outside my office 
door. I heard the sound of voices speaking in a 
foreign tongue, and then a strange thing happened. 

A little group appeared within the doorway—a 
broad-faced German and two women, one quaintly 
dressed in the costume of the Fatherland. But 
I had no time to see more; for with a loud cry of 
joy, of surprise, of consternation, of bewilder- 
ment, Hans sprang forward, and I heard a 
woman’s voice exclaiming : 

“Ach! Himmel! Héinschen! Hiinschen !” 

What hugging, what crying and laughter, what 
voluble exclamations, that my untrained ear 
could not freely translate! But from it all I 
gleaned that at the last moment Hans’s mother 
had not sailed on the ship on which she had 
taken passage, but had exchanged places with 
some one else, and come on a later one. 

But the name on the steerage list had not been 
changed ; and it was this other person, who had 
taken the place of Bertha Hunsinger on the boat, 











and who had not appeared at all under her own 
name, who was dead. This was verified a little 
later by Hans, who said to me thankfully, ‘“Meine 
Mutter say dot she iss not dead alretty!’’ 
MavupeE C. MuRRAY-MILLER. 
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yo fives the mind a childish cast, 
And while she polishes, perverts the taste. 
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Struggle with a Wildcat. 


NE of my very first experiences in 
the West was a midnight tussle 
with a fifty-four-pound wildcat 
in a lonely cabin in the Green- 
horn Mountains of Colorado. I 
shall never forget my horror at 
the sight of that huge puss on a 
beam over my head; for I had 
had a serious experience with the 
wildcat of the Northeast, and supposed that this 
fellow, who was twice as big, was likewise 
twice as much to be dreaded as that creature. 








I did not know then that the Rocky Mountain 
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wildcat is not nearly so fierce, and that he never 
attacks man as does sometimes his cousin of the 
Maine and New Hampshire forests; and I had 
very slight hopes for the outcome of a struggle 
twice as severe as that which a furry freebooter 
in the Pemigewassett wilderness gave me a good 
many years ago. I need not have worried. The 
Colorado cat was easy game; and when the last 
charge in my six-shooter had brought him to the 
floor, his life was soon ended. 

That first encounter, in New Hampshire, was 
more than a dozen years ago; years filled with 
roving and adventure and many other things 
which are apt to crowd the past back into forget- 
fulness. But I remember it as though it had 
been yesterday. Small white “exclamation-points” 
on my chest, with several other scars, occasionally 
call it to mind. 

I had grown from a cpnsumptive boy to a small 
but thoroughly athletic young man. Wrestling, 
boxing, canoeing, hunting and fishing had brought 
me into good condition, and every muscle stood 
out like a little whip-cord. But for that fact, I 
should not be writing this; for the fight took 
my utmost ounce of strength. Had it come a 
year earlier, my grave would be in the wilderness 
to-day. 

Of the yearly thousands who visit the great 
summer hotels of the White and Franconia 
mountains, extremely few men ever penetrate 
the Pemigewassett wilderness. The wild ranges 
wall its sides, and between them is a huge and 
virgin forest, full of game, dotted and seamed by 
lakes and brooks that swarm with trout. In this 
almost untrodden wild rises the east branch of the 
Pemigewasset, the beautiful little river which 
later becomes the Merrimac. 

I was hunting and fishing that spring on the 
head waters of the east branch. My canoe swam 
a lovely but nameless lakelet, and my camp, 
roofed with birch-bark, was near the shore. 
There were three brooks running into the lake 
noisily; and at the south end the clear young 
river slipped silently out through the dark 
trees. 

It was the last day of May, and still cold in 








that mountain bowl. I had a fat deer hung high 
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beside my shelter; so there was meat for some 
time. In a little while the fishing would be very 
tame, for there the trout have not fully learned 
what a deceiver man is, and there is little sport 
in standing almost astride a rill, and with a 
five-foot willow pulling a dozen or twenty fish out 
of one pool. But now I knew the big fish were 
around, and I determined to spend the day with 
my rod. 

By ten o’clogk I was well over toward Mount 
Lafayette, on the largest of the brooks which 
came into my lake from the west; and descending 
the steep banks to the bed of the stream, prepared 
to fish down toward camp. 

The brook fell very rapidly here, in a series of 
short falls, at the bottom of each of which was 
a deep, lovely pool of water, so clear that it 
seemed only air with a light tinge of green. I 
could see pebbles ten feet below the surface, and 
the brown flashes of the sportive trout. 

In five minutes I was landing my first fish, a 
game half-pounder, and others bit as fast as I 
could attend to them. 

There was no need of covering much ground. 
I could have caught in fifty yards all I could eat 
in a week. But I kept moving homeward, taking 
only one or two of the largest fish from a pool 
and throwing back any accidental small ones. 

In this way I had gone down perhaps half a 
mile, when I came to the lar- 
gest pool I had ever found on 
that brook. Here it seemed 
likely that there might be 
some particularly large trout. 
In fact, the first one I struck 
seemed to be much larger 
than any on my string; but 
he snapped the hook and 
was gone with a splash. 

I had drawn an extra hook 
from my box and was “ gag- 
ing’’ it upon the line, when 
some impulse caused me to 
look up. As I did so the tin 
box fell clattering upon the 
rocks and my rod went over 
into the pool at my feet. 

The brook here had cut a 
narrow gorge through a ridge, 
and the pool at whose head 
I stood touched on each side 
the very foot of rocky walls 
nearly perpendicular and 
some forty feet high. I was 
standing on a ledge whence 
the brook dropped perhaps 
ten feet into the pool, and the 
banks were not nearly so 
high there. Still, I presume 
the tops were fifteen feet 
above my head. 

A giant pine had fallen 
across the gorge from 
bank to bank, making a 
knotty bridge, which 
was almost over me, but 
a little in front; and 
upon that great log was 
the something which 
had brought my heart 
up into my mouth with 
such a bump. 

On the dark side of the tree, behind the stump 
of a huge limb, flat and motionless as you could 
press your hand upon the table, lay almost the 
last thing in the world that I desired to see there 
—a wildcat. 

Whether it was crouching there when I came, 
or as is more likely, had crawled out from the 
bank to surprise me, I never knew ; but there it 
was confronting me. 

I could just see the fierce glints in its eyes; and 
when its gaze met mine, the tips of the ears, 
outlined on a patch of sky, seemed to flatten. My 
rifle was in camp, for it was too long a walk to 
bring it when I wished to fish. I had not evena 
revolver—nothing but a keen-edged, clip-point 
hunting-knife, which hung in its sheath on my 
left hip. . 

I hardly dared move, but that knife I must 
have. Slipping my right hand cautiously behind 
my back, I reached far around till at last it 
touched the welcome hilt, and I began to slip the 
sheath slowly around my belt to the right side, 
where the knife could be drawn less ostenta- 
tiously. 

All this time I had never taken my eyes from 
those of the unwelcome intruder, and I kept 
scowling at him with a savage expression which 
was meant to alarm him, but which sadly flattered 
my real feelings. 

How long we stood eying each other thus I do 
not know. It seemed an age, and must have 
been several minutes. Neither of us moved. 
He lay crouched and menacing ; I stood outwardly 
defiant, with my hand on that precious buckhorn 
handle. And then my wet feet, chilled with the 
icy water of the brook, betrayed me. I felt a 
sneeze working toward the surface. 

Now when I sneeze it is no gentle tschoo ! but 
half a dozen or more wild and uncontrollable 
explosions, which never fail to bring tears to my 
own eyes, if they are lucky enough not to scare 
some unsuspecting stranger. 

I struggled to choke that sneeze, to hold it 
back; but I might as well have tried to hold the 
foaming brook. 

Ker-cheooo! Ker-cheooo! Ker-cheooo-00! 
With each eruption my head flew down and my 
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pody shook ; and as I straightened up after the 
tifth burst I saw—through the mist that filled my | 
eyes—something dark descending upon me like a 
vreat, hazy bird. 

I had not onee changed my position since first 
seeing the wildcat. He was a trifle to my left, 
and my left foot and shoulder were pointed 
up-stream. Our lives hang on such trifles as 
that! Now, with the trained instinct of the 
boxer,—who has first to learn to act without 
stopping to think how to act,—I threw my left 
hand up and out! Half-way to arm’s-length it 
met that furry avalanche, and broke its force. 
The cat landed full against my side. 

Its sharp hind claws sank into my thigh, and 
the sharper fore claws clutched me in the pectoral 
muscles in front, and between the shoulder-blacdes 
behind. The pain was cruel, but I had no time 
even to ery out. At the instant I expected to 
feel those merciless jaws on my neck, and that 
would be the’last. 

The wildeat knows where the jugular is as 
well as the best surgeon of them all; and it is for 
that he invariably jumps. Animals killed by 
these cruel ambuscaders are sometimes left whole 
and unmangled, save for that wicked little gap at 
the side of the throat. 

But my boxing lessons had saved me. As my | 
left hand went out in that “straight counter” it 
struck full in the throat of the cat; and with the | 
swift inspiration of desperate men I clutched the 
folds of fur there with all my might. 

The cat strained hard to pull in to me—and | 
that was a cruel leverage it had in my own flesh. | 
But my arm, never a weak one, was doubly | 
strong now; and though I could not force him 
from his hold, I kept his head well away from | 
mine, which I “ducked” to increase the still | 
unsatisfactory distance. | 

Then drawing the keen six-inch blade, I drove | 
it against his side. His left side was of course | 
the one exposed to me, but we were so “mixed | 
up” that I could take no accurate aim at his | 
heart, and just thrust blindly and madly at that | 
stretch of mottled fur. 

Nothing will ever dim my vivid recollection of 
that desperate struggle; and yet I seemed in a 
sort of trance. You have had nightmares, 
wherein some savage beast pursued you, and you | 
slammed vain doors on him which he brushed | 
open, and fired ineffective rifles at him whose | 
diminished pop did not affect him in the least; | 
and do what you would, nothing availed against | 
that implacable danger. So it was with me. [| 
seemed under a spell. 

Those awful claws were tearing me every- | 
where; that fatal head was struggling to break 
down my tiring arm; and the desperate thrusts | 
of the knife with all the force of my right arm | 
seemed not even to penetrate the tough hide. | 
They went deep enough, as I found later, but | 
at the moment I was sure they hardly scratched | 
him. 

Since that day I have been through a great 
many of the things of whose suspense we say, 
“They seem eternities,’’ but never one, I think, 
that seemed so endless as that. And yet it could 
hardly have lasted a minute. I was growing 
very weak. Blood was in my boots, and my 
weary left arm was no longer rigid. My right 
was no longer fully under control, and once when 
the knife glanced on a rib it nearly flew from my 
hand. 

Once, too, I struck high, and the cat caught 
my right wrist between his savage teeth and tore 
out a piece. Was he invulnerable? I began 
actually to believe so—to fancy that after all it 
must be a hideous dream. 

You may imagine from that into what a state | 
my mind had come. But still I plied the knife; 
and still with cramped and trembling arm held 
off the creature’s jaws. 

And then, on a sudden, a great wave of joy 
Swept over me, and I yelled madly. The curving 
claws, set deep in my back and breast, relaxed. 
It was only the least bit in the world, but I could 
feel the exquisite pain of that slight withdrawal ; 
and in another instant they came out altogether, 
and my foe fell limp upon the rocks beside me, 
where he never moved again. 

I looked at him once, my eyes grew dim, and I | 
fell across him. 
_ When I recovered consciousness we were lying | 
in a heap, wet with our common blood. I | 
crawled a couple of feet to the brook, and the icy | 
water revived me so that at last I could rise and | 
limp about the field of our strange battle. 

The cat was a mass of wounds; and as I | 








| floor and adjacent land were flooded. 


that ten miles to camp. But somehow I got 
there; for when I awoke next morning, very 
weak and stiff,—for of all wounds I know of 
none s> painful as those inflicted by a cat,—I 
was under my roof of birch bark, and a spotted 
scalp lay on the sand beside me. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIs. 
eee 


ENTERPRISE 
Man, if he do but live within the light 
Of high endeavors, daily spreads abroad 
His being armed with strength that cannot fail. 
Wordsworth. 
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A Boy who Followed Nelson. 


By Admiral Sir Geo. Elliot, K. C. B. 





In Two Parts.—Part I. 


This is a true account of some stirring incidents 
in the career of a boy who became a midshipman 
in the British navy before he was eleven years old, 
who was a lieutenant in his sixteenth year, a com- | 
mander at eighteen, and was appointed captain of | 
a thirty-two-gun frigate on his nineteenth birthday | 
by England’s great naval hero, Lord Nelson. | 

The Youth's’ Companion is enabled to publish 
the story by the courtesy of Admiral Sir George 
Elliot, K. C. B. His father was the boy 
who followed Nelson, and who ulti- 
mately held the same rank that his 


| distinguished son attained later, and 
| thus was the first of the two admirals, 


both entitled 
Elliot, K. C. B. 

The boy who followed Nelson left to 
his family an unpublished journal or 
memoir of his life, and the present 

miral Elliot has placed large ex- 
tracts from the earlier portions of this 
memoir at the disposal of the Youth's 
Companion. From these interesting 
extracts the editors have selected some 

arts, and given them as far as possi- 
le, in the very words of the first 
Admiral Elliot. 

He was the second son of the Earl 
of Minto, and therefore accustomed 
to pee ma and social position, but the 
memoir incidentally shows, what the 
boy who followed Nelson was too 
modest to write, that he owed his 


Admiral Sir George 


promotions mainly to his energy, in- 
dustry and devotion to duty —the 
qualities that always did and always 
will advance the young, whether they 
be the children of nobles or the chil- 
dren of rail-splitters.—£ditors. 

I was born at sea, though not in a 
ship, on the first of August, 1784. 
On that day a great gale had raised 
so high a sea at Swanage, where my 
parents were lodging, that the ground 


As | was told of this when very young 
it perhaps influenced me to choose the 
sea as a profession, which I resolved 
upon soon after I was able to say so. 

Shortly before my eleventh birthday 
my parents allowed me to become a 
midshipman on the Britannia, a 
three-deck ship of one hundred and 
four guns commanded by Captain 
Foley, afterward Sir Thomas Foley. 
My parents had previously indulged 
me so greatly that I knew much more 
of salmon-spearing and badger-hunt- 
ing than of Latin, Greek, or even 
English, of which I could not write a 
correct line at eleven years old, and 
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| moment and setting fire to other ships. Our 
captain sent out a launch, and I went in it, 
with orders to nail a camp on the bow of the 
burning ship, and tow her clear of the fleet. 

The heat was excessive. It took the skin off 
our faces, arms and legs; the men knew we 
might all be blown to atoms, but they never 
flinched. They nailed on the clamp, put a chain 
| round it because a rope would have been burned, 
| and succeeded in towing her clear of the fleet just 
before she blew up. 
| This example that common seamen gave of 
| devotion to duty, which I saw before I was twelve 

years old, could never be forgotten by me, and I 
| believe it helped me many a time afterward. 
Toward the end of 1796, when Spain had joined 
France against us, I first saw Nelson in action. 
| On our way from Lisbon to Cape Saint Vincent 
|under Sir John Jervis, who had but fourteen 
| sail of the line, we met Nelson in the Minerva 
| frigate. He immediately sailed with us in the 
direction of the Spanish fleet of nearly double our 
force, and we met them in the historical battle of 
| Cape Saint Vincent, on the 14th of February, 
1797. 
The weather was rather foggy, and we were 
| not seen by the enemy till we were so near that 
| they had not time to form regular line of battle 
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full fourteen years old, I was at the masthead as 
signal midshipman of the Goliath, when I dis- 
covered the French fleet at anchor in Aboukir 
Bay. We were leading, but the Zealous, 
Captain Hood, was so close to us that his crew 
must have heard me if I had hailed our deck 
from aloft. I therefore slid down the backstay 
to report, in order that the Goliath and myself 
might have the credit of first signalling the enemy. 

Unfortunately something went wrong with the 
ropes of the signal flags we attempted to send up, 
and before we could right them the Zealous 
made the same signal we were about to fly, 
which rather afflicted me. 


Beginning the Battle of the Nile. 


A favorite motto of Nelson was, “Fight, and 
then you cannot be wrong,” so he immediately 
made the signal to “form line as most conven- 
ient,”” which meant fastest ships first. That was 
great luck for Foley, who had given up the large 
Britannia in favor of the fast Goliath, and was 
thus enabled to command the leading ship in the 
battle of the Nile. 

Followed closely by Hood in the Zealous, we 
were running free, going about seven knots an 
hour, and followed by the fleet as fast as they 
could sail, when Hardy, who came not 
far behind the van, stopped his brig 
to board a coasting-vessel and take out 
some of the crew to act as pilots for 
himself and the other captains. This 
delayed them all about an _ hour; 
meantime the Goliath and the Zeal- 
ous ran on, as Nelson did not delay 
them by signal. Foley had an accurate 
French chart of the bay to depend on, 
and Hood had an English one that 
was far from being so good. 

With a gap of seven miles between 
us and the main fleet, the Goliath 
and the Zealous never shortened sail 
until we were coming to anchor. The 
battle thus began between two British 
ships and the whole French van, which 
looked like unskilfulness on Nelson’s 
part, but was really of great advan- 
tage tohim. He was daring on prin- 
ciple, and this was one of the occasions 
when his daring was greatly rewarded. 

As the French saw only two ships 
advancing, they did not expect to be 
attacked that evening. Their admiral 
alled his captains on board his ship; 
their boats were ashore procuring 
water; no early effort was made to 
clear the French decks for action, and 
they were much encumbered with 
materials for the general painting 
which was going on aboard. 

It was not until the Goliath and 
the Zealous were pretty near that the 
French senior officer of the van divi- 
sion concluded, from seeing us stand 
in under full sail, that we meant to 
attack. He actually had not time to 
all in all his boats and get aboard his 
own ship before we passed her and 
opened the fight. 

They were not only surprised by the 


I don’t know exactly how I have since ledrned | before we broke through them and cut off their boldness of our two ships, but they had no expec- 


to do so. 

In those days midshipmen cooked for them- 
selves, and lived on the ship’s allowance when at 
sea, for they had no servants. They usually 
entered the service so young that they were very 
ignorant of books, and no means for giving them 
a literary or mathematical education were pro- 
vided. Hence the navigation of our vessels 
was then left almost entirely to masters, as 
scarcely anybody else aboard knew anything of 
the art. 

It was seldom that a midshipman or lieutenant 
had learned enough about navigation to take a 
vessel to a distant port, and this caused much 
difficulty when we captured prizes, and wished to 
send them to port under an officer and prize crew. 
We had no chronometers, and knew nothing of 
lunar observations even so late as 1803. I 
remember our squadron being three or four 


| hundred miles out of their longitude in going 


from Gibraltar to the West Indies. 


The Crime of Saving the Schoolmaster. 


Captain Foley, however, wished his midship- 
men to learn navigation, and committed their 


rear. Then I saw what could be done by the 
determination of one man. The main body of 
the Spanish ships were about to pass astern of us 
to rejoin the vessels we had cut off, but then 
Nelson left the rear of our line and threw his 
| frigate, single-handed, across the passage of the 
enemy’s fleet. 

He thus checked them till Collingwood followed 
his example and came to his assistance. I think 
we should not have captured a single ship but 
for Nelson’s heroic conduct, whereas we did 
capture four. Indeed, a fifth surrendered, for I 
saw one of her officers haul her colors down ; but 
just then a Spanish seventy-four-gun ship passed 
close under her lee in masterly style, took her in 
tow, and carried her into the main body of the 
| Spanish fleet. 

This victory, for which Nelson’s superior 
officer, Sir John Jervis, was created Earl St. 
Vincent, of course added to the awe then felt for 
British war-ships. To show what it was I will 
mention one incident: 

When Nelson, in the Minerva frigate, was 
| passing Gibraltar, he was chased by two Spanish 
| ships, one of them of eighty-four guns. As a 

man fell overboard from the Minerva, Nelson 





counted the eleven fatal thrusts, I marvelled at | instruction to a “‘blue-coat boy’? who happened to | “brought to” and lowered a boat, with orders to 
his vitality and pluck—and very heartily respected | be of the crew. One day this man, who was a| save him and then pull in to Gibraltar, as Nelson 


them, too. Any one of ten of them would have 


cripple, fell overboard, whereupon I jumped in 


did not wish to be overtaken and forced into 


finally killed him, but he had kept his hold to the and pushed a life-buoy to him, so that he floated | fighting the eighty-four, which was a swift sailor, 


very last, which had sunk deep into his heart. | 

‘\nd such a small beast to attack the lord of | 
creation! I do not think he weighed over thirty 
pounds, but what a model of compact strength 
and agility! His skin was so slashed as to be | 
abs lutely unsavable; but I kept his scalp a long 
time, till the moths destroyed it. 

As for myself, [ was in little more attractive | 
shape than he. Of my stout duck coat and 
trousers only the right half remained. My duck 
vest and heavy flannel shirt boasted little but a 
oa two-thirds of the way around my | 
left side and left thigh were laced with deep, 
bleeding gashes. 


till picked up by a boat. That evening I was 
“court-martialled” by my brother middies, found 
guilty of ‘‘the crime of saving the schoolmaster,” 
sentenced to be “cobbed,” and punished accord- 
ingly. 

I never slept on shore during the first five years 
of my service. We were not in port on an 
average of a fortnight in each year, except in 
attacking or defending some place. Meantime 
we middies were all respect and obedience for 
our captain. 

During my cruise in the Britannia my first 


| and led her consort by a considerable distance. 
| But when the captain of the eighty-four saw 
| Nelson stop, he stopped, too, for he supposed 
| the small frigate meant to fight his big ship, and 
| he was unwilling to engage without the aid of his 
consort! Nelson therefore waited for his boat, 
and then went on, no doubt amused by the big 
Dons’ respectful fear of a British frigate. 
On our return to Lisbon, after the battle of St. 
Vincent, Captain Foley changed into the Goliath, 
| of seventy-four guns, a more active ship than the 
Britannia, and took me with him. 


| tation that we would attack them from the shore 
| side. If their decks had been cleared for action, 
the van could have been firing into us for twenty 
minutes as we advanced, and it would have been 
difticult for us to take up the position we wished 
to reach. As it happened, we destroyed the two 
foremost French ships, occupied the attention of 
their whole van, and thus prevented them pouring 
a rolling fire into Nelson’s main squadron as he 
| flew in to the battle. 
I must tell how Foley and Hood managed to 
|doall this. It was not by chance that they ran 
in between the French and the shore; I know 
that because I was standing close beside Captain 
Foley, to act as his aide-de-camp, while we ran 
in, and’ I heard him tell the master that he 
| wished he could get inside the leading ship of the 
French line. Then I at once looked for and 
pointed out the buoy on her anchor, and the mas- 
| ter was sent forward to drop our anchor as soon 
‘as it was a ship’s length inside the Frenchman. 
This was done, and we fired our first broadside 
into the French ship at that distance. The 
Zealous did the same, as Hood came in close 
after us, and in fifteen minutes that opponent 
was a complete wreck. Meantime our cable 
slipped through the stoppers so much that we 
| were placed a little past the second French ship, 
and enabled to engage her and the third. That 
|is what we were doing when the main body of 
| our fleet came in. 
| Tong after dark I saw a French three-decker, 
L’Orient, on fire. Eventually she blew up, 
which was such a frightful sight that the battle 
| stopped for about an hour, as if the combatants 
| were paralyzed by horror. In the end only two 
ships of the enemy escaped, as all the world 


| knows. 


Nelson was badly wounded in the battle, and 
| we on the Goliath were in great fear for his life 
during the month while we were refitting our 


We were | ship, which had been much crippled in the action. 
I was half-naked, and my breast, back, serious adventure occurred, in Fiorenzo Bay, | employed in blockading Cadiz until the summer | He had sailed for Naples long before we could, 


Corsica, where a captured French ship of ninety | of 1798, and then were sent to join Nelson in his land great was the joy of us midshipmen when 


Pico. is only one thing about that day which I fleet. She was in a blaze from her hold to her | nean. 
not remember; and that is, how I got back | upper works, and in danger of blowing up atany| On the first of August, 1798, the day I became still very weak. 


| guns took fire while at anchor in the midst of our | search for the fleet of Napoleon in the Mediterra-| we reached that port and learned that our 


admired hero of heroes was out of danger, though 
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Gyho Next Week. 


He late Miss MeClelland’s fine story, | 


“THE VENTRILOQUIST,” will be 


completed in the next number, which | 


will also contain the coneluding part of Admiral 
Elliot’s interesting recollections of the great 
Nelson. 
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Current Topics. 


The baseball enthusiasts, like the der- 
vishes, are divided into two classes, the spinners 
and the howlers. 

If the sultan could be induced to promise 
not to keep his promises of reform, there might 
be hope of better things for Turkey. His pledges 
go by contraries. 

Scientifically annihilated.—The story 
is told that Turkey has prohibited the importation 
of foreign educational books because the formula 
H,0, the chemical symbol for water, found in 
one of the books, was interpreted by the Turkish 
eensors to mean: “Hamid II. is a cipher, a 
nobody.” 


‘Beaten men of beaten races” is| 


President Francis A. Walker’s characterization 
of a class of immigrants that should be kept out 
of this country. Those five words set forth the 
condition and pedigree of thousands who are 
shipped hither, and from whom and for whom 
no lasting good can come. 

Recently in New York City there 
has been an unhappy reason for the discussion of 
the offence of plagiarism. The old meaning of 
plagiarism was man-stealing. From stealing a 
man’s person to stealing his thoughts the course 
of iniquity is natural and easy. But the latter 
offence is of a meaner type. The man may 
resist, but thought, well clothed and temptingly 
attractive, is helpless in the kidnapper’s hands. 

If a coin-in-the-slot machine, such as 
may be seen on our streets and in railroad 
stations, takes a boy’s coin and withholds the 
promised equivalent, the machine cannot be 
prosecuted for obtaining money unlawfully. If, 
on the other hand, a boy takes something from 
the machine and withholds his coin, he cannot be 
held guilty of robbery. At any rate, that is a 
Seotch judge’s view. He holds that there must 
be a possibility of reciprocity in the matter of 
penalties, which he declares does not exist in the 
case of the boy and the slot contrivance. Never- 
theless, his desire for personal rectitude leads 
him to emphasize the truth, that while this sort 
of purloining is not a legal crime, it is a sin 
which no honest boy will commit. 

The Companion recently commented 
on the indictment of the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for neglecting to display the 
American flag. The inference from the fact did 
an undesigned injustice to the trustees. One law 
of the state requires a display of the flag by 
every school, while another statute calls for a 
raising of the flag over every school building. 
The university authorities, in many years, have 
caused the flag to be raised before Military Hall 
on every school day. They were indicted because 
the flag did not float from every building of the 
university. It is clear that the trustees, at most, 
were technical offenders, and that they have duly 
and patriotically been true to the spirit of the 
law which they are charged with breaking. 


Disraeli’s ideal of greatness.—When 
Disraeli was curly and smart, and comparatively” 
unknown, he visited the Royal Exchange of 
Liverpool in company with Mr. Duncan Stewart, 
a leading merchant of the city. It was at high 
noon, and the Exchange was thronged by mer- 
chants. 
member of Parliament that he said to Mr. 
Stewart: 

““My idea of greatness would be that a man 
should receive the applause of such an assemblage 
as this—that he should be cheered as he came 
into this room.” 

Disraeli went in and came out unnoticed; but 
several years later he again visited the Liverpool 
Exchange in company with Mr. Stewart. His 
entrance was greeted by a cheer, which spread 
into a roar and ended in an ovation. The 
testimony to his political prominence deeply 
moved Disraeli, who, recalling to Mr. Stewart 
the remark he had made years before, said, ‘“My 
ideal test of greatness has been realized.’’ 


| 


The scene so impressed the young | 
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Disraeli’s test of greatness will not bear | read or write. Fifty cents each was found to be | city, known as the Hodynsky field. Here, on 


| thoughtful examination. The applause which | the average sum of money possessed by a party | ground devoted during the rest of the year to 
| thrilled him was not approbation, saying, “‘You | numbering about one thousand who were detained military manceuvres, the people disport them- 
‘have done right,” -but the personal praise that | at one time for examination. One in ten only of | selves. The coronation of Nicholas II. ends 
| said, “You area clever man!” In spirit it was | the immigrants had a ticket to carry him beyond with a series of balls, dinners, and church services 


not unlike the shout that greets the aéronaut as 
| the balloon ascends, or as it sails over the village 
green where crowds of rustics are playing. 


| Ambition that finds its delight in being stared charge, and several hundred of the Italians were | 


| at is rarely stirred by a higher motive than 


| personal vanity. 
| gratification. 

| The proposed admission of Arizona 
as a state is opposed for reasons which are of 
sufficient weight to show the wisdom of ‘making 
| haste slowly” in the matter. A fact bearing 
upon the question is supplied by an article in 
the Outlook. The latest census returns show 
that there were 82,329 prisoners confined in 
various institutions in the United States. The 
largest relative proportion was in Arizona. Its 
| courts had convicted and sentenced one criminal 
in each group of one hundred and twenty-five 
persons, while in North Dakota and Iowa, which 
make the best showing, there was but one 
imprisoned criminal in each collection of two 
thousand persons. 

Such a citizenship is a strong argument in favor 
of the continuance of Arizona under Federal 
control until a larger per cent. of its people show 
moral principle enough to keep them out of the 
penitentiary. 





MODERATION. 


This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Abraham Cowley. 
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| The Bering Sea Treaty. 


It is believed that we have now reached the 
beginning of the end of one phase of the long 
controversy with Great Britain over the Bering 
Sea sealherd. The Senate has ratified, with some 
slight amendments, a treaty concluded by Secre- 
tary Olney and the British Ambassador, providing 
| for the assessment by commission of the damages 
due from this country to British subjects whose 
| vessels were seized or detained in Bering Sea and 
| neighboring waters by authority of the United 
States. 

The seizures were made during the years from 
1886 to 1890. At the time, the United States 
Government laid claim to a special jurisdiction 
over the waters of Bering Sea, and a special right 
of protection over the seal herd. This claim, 
being contested by Great Britain, was submitted 
to the arbitration of an impartial tribunal, sitting 
at Paris. The decision was adverse to the 
American contention. 

The question of damages, however, was not 
considered by the tribunal. A statement of the 
facts in reference to the various seizures and 
detentions was agreed upon by the attorneys 
representing the two governments, and annexed 
to the award on the questions of right. The 
general subject of damages and the specific ques- 
tion of the amounts, if any, due to the owners 
of the vessels seized or detained were left to 
future negotiation. 

After considerable correspondence with the 
British foreign office, the American department 
of state agreed to recommend to Congress the 
appropriation of a lump sum, four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which the British 
Government agreed to accept as payment in full 
of all claims. The Fifty-third Congress, how- 
ever, declined to make the appropriation, chiefly 
on the ground that many of the sealers whose 
vessels had been stopped were in reality Ameri- 
cans. The same position has also been taken by 
the present Congress. 

Further negotiation has resulted in the treaty 
just ratified conditionally by the Senate. Under 
its provisions each nation names one commis- 
sioner, and in case the two fail to agree on the 
amount due, the President of the Swiss Republic 
will be asked to name a third. The principal 
amendment made by the Senate is the expunging 
of the word ‘“‘award,” which was used in such a 
way as to indicate that the Paris tribunal had 
made a decision on the question of damages. 
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Undesirable Immigrants. 


In the month of March nine thousand Italian 
immigrants landed at New York. In April the 
influx continued at a heavier rate. Three thou- 
sand arrived in two days; four thousand more 
were known to be on the way, and from eight to 
ten thousand were awaiting shipment at Italian 
ports. 

Financial conditions in Italy and the dread of 
being conscripted to serve in the war with 
Abyssinia are causes which in part explain this 
sudden accession of Italian immigrants. Another 
cause, in the opinion of the Commissioner of 
Immigration at New York, is the fear that 
Congress will enact the proposed law exacting 
an educational test of immigrants. The Italians 
hasten to get into the country before any measure 
excluding them can be passed. 

About one-half of the Italian immigrants 
arriving at New York this spring are unable to 





| New York. 
| Existing laws direct the enforced return of 
‘immigrants who are likely to become a public 


sent back under that clause; but to many of the 


| present restrictions should be increased, and the 
| application of a reading and writing test, for the 
purpose of sifting out and sending back the 
illiterate, seems the form of restriction most 
consistent with our institutions. 
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AFTER. 


After the shower, the tranquil sun; 
After the snow, the emerald leaves ; 
Silver stars when the day is done; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. ‘ 
non, 
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No ‘*Royal Road’’ to Learning. 


Academie, like civic administration, ought to 
make no discrimination in favor of the rich or the 
influential. As a matter of fact, it is seldom that 
any such partiality on the part of college author- 
ities has been found to have even a seeming 
| basis. 

It is therefore a pleasant circumstance to 
| record that the authorities of Oxford University 
have refused to make an exception in favor of an 
earl, in whose behalf the suspension of a rule 
was requested. 
| require that a candidate for a degree must sleep 
within the mile and a half limit described by the 
| fundamental law of the institution. 
| It was represented that the earl’s health made 
it advisable that he should sleep on higher ground 
| than Oxford; but his residence, it is decided, 
|must include sleeping in Oxford. A popular 
picture of England represents her people as on 
| their knees before the nobility, but Oxford stands 
squarely on her feet, without subservience to the 
| lords of the realm. 
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The Coronation of the Tsar. 


The tsar reigns from the moment of his acces- 
| sion to the throne. Yet for the Orthodox millions 
| of his subjects he is never completely emperor 
until he has received the crown from priestly 
hands in the old capital of the empire. The 
formal coronation.of Nicholas, who succeeded his 
father Alexander in November, 1894, is to take 
place on the 26th of May at Moscow. 
| It is quite natural that the ceremony, with its 
combined civic and religious features, should make 
the most profound impression upon the minds of 
native Russians. But it is a pageant that attracts 
| the attention of the whole world. It is the act 
| by which absolute authority is entrusted formally 
| to one man, and by which all Russians express 
| their submission to his autocratic will. The polit- 
| ical significance of the coronation is heightened 

by the ceremonials that precede and follow it, and 
| by the lavish, almost barbaric, display of wealth 
| and military power. 

The coronation exercises preserve many of the 
characteristics of the earliest Russian coronations. 
From the beginning until the rite is completed is 
a period of several weeks, during which every 
event takes place according to a most carefully 
prepared official programme. The first of these 
events is the transfer of the crown in a carriage 
of gold from the Winter Palace to the railway 
station. 

Many days later the royal pair follow along the 
same route, and make their entry into Moscow. 
There, visiting the holy places in the Kremlin, 
they kneel in prayer over the tombs, at the shrines, 
and before the relics of the historic dead. 

It next becomes the tsar’s duty to receive the 
representatives of the various foreign powers. 
Then follow military reviews, in the course of 
which the imperial banners are blessed. 





The statutes of the university 


which are but once interrupted by the pilgrimage 
| of the tsar and tsaritsa to a famous monastery 
| not far from Moscow. 

| ‘There is thus much “pomp and circumstance” 
in a Russian coronation. They are the growth, 


This is a low incentive—hardly | most thoughtful students of American social and | as well as the tradition, of centuries, and have 
| more elevated in character than mere animal | industrial conditions it seems clear that the | come to be acquiesced in as something inevitable, 


not only by the official classes and the function- 
aries of the church, but also by the masses of the 
people. 
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He Had a Practical Mind. 


The people who gathered three times a day at 
Mrs. Skinner’s table represented a wide range of 
territory, for Mrs. Skinner’s establishment, like 
most New York boarding-houses, was very cosmo- 
politan. 

The house also enjoyed the just reputation of 
being a “homelike place’—a reputation due in 
part to the frequent appearance on the table of 
dishes whose social position might be doubtful, 
| but which always awakened pleasant memories in 
| the minds of the boarders. 
| On this evening a plate heaped with russet 
| circles flecked with white occupied the centre of 
the table. Mr. Jimson, Who is a native of New 
| York, and who sits at the head of the table, smiled 
| and remarked: 

“You may say what you please about dessert, 
there’s nothing goes so well with coffee as a good, 
| old-fashioned cruller.” 

“It amuses me to hear you call them crullers,” 
| said Mr. Haskins. “Now in Boston we never 
| think of calling them anything but doughnuts. 
But I suppose the influence of the early Dutch 
| settlers of New Amsterdam —” 

“Why don’t you give them a name that means 
something? They’re fried cakes— nothing more 





nor less. Anybody in Connecticut will tell you 
that,” interrupted Mr. Chesterfield, the floor- 
walker. 


“I’m afraid you gentlemen are not given to nice 
discriminations,” remarked Mr. Collamore, the 
young lawyer at the right of the landlady. “There's 
a great difference between a cruller and a dough- 
nut. A cruller is sort of twisted, and is solid; but 
a doughnut is round, and has a hole in it. Now 
these are —”’ 

“It always makes me laugh to hear men discuss 
any question of cookery,” chirped up Miss Riggs, 
the stenographer. “They see only the outside, 
and never notice the essential things. Now let me 
tell you the difference between crullers and dough- 
nuts. A cruller is much richer and ‘shorter’ than 
adoughnut. It is made with eggs, while a dough- 
nut isn’t. The shape has nothing to do withit. A 
doughnut is made of plain dough —” 

“Why, that’s what we used to call ‘poverty- 
eakes’ up in Vermont!” exclaimed Mr. Plunkett, 
the drug clerk on Mrs. Skinner’s left. 

“I was about to say,” resumed Miss Riggs, 
severely, “that doughnuts are made of plain dough, 
raised as bread is raised, while crullers are not 
raised —” 

“But down in the State of Maine we have what 
we call plain doughnuts and what we call raised 
doughnuts, both,” said the medical student. 

“And out in Chicago we call those things ‘sink- 
ers,’” said the tall, long-haired man at the foot of 
the table, as he pointed to the plate. 

The debate lasted long and grew eloquent. In 
the midst of it there was the sound of a chair 
pushed back and a satisfied sigh. The new boarder, 
a boy—just a plain boy—who was learning the 
hardware business, got up and remarked, as hie 
slid out of the door: 

“Them things may be doughnuts, or crullers, or 
fried cakes, or poverty-cakes, but they’re awful 
good. I aint had any before since I left home. 
That’s why I eat so many. We used to call ‘em 
fried holes.” 

The eyes of the boarders turned toward the 
plate in the centre of the table. It contaimed only 
a little powdered sugar. The boy had listened to 
the discussion, but he had not allowed it to diver! 
him from more momentous matters. 

“T believe that boy will do real well in the har«- 
ware business,” said Mrs. Skinner, after a painful! 
pause. 


~~ 
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One of Sydney Smith’s Jokes. 


The famous Sydney Smith had @ son who was 
interested in horses, dogs and sport. He was 





Pen ~ eee cee one coor ys | talkative young man, and an agreeable companion 
’ for those who had tastes similar to his own; but 
ground made sacred by the dust of the nation’s | ne was out of place at his father’s table wheu 
saints and heroes, the new tsar goes through | distinguished prelates and dignitaries of the chure! 
an elaborate ceremonial, formally assumes the | were present. When the father was entertaining 
obligations of his position, and—anointed as well | guests of this class, he seldom allowed the youns 
as crowned—receives the solemn blessing of the | #0 to be present. 


Orthodox Greek Church. 

Moscow has meanwhile put on her gayest 
attire, and the winding streets of the holy city are 
ablaze with flags, triumphal arches and decora- 





| power of the tsar. Hymns chanted by children 
mingle with the ringing of bells, and the answer 


Kremlin. 

When night falls, and Moscow’s many-tinted 
cupolas shine in the light of a general illumination, 
the celebrities present are entertained at a grand 
banquet. . 

The three subsequent days constitute a period 
of handshaking and congratulation. Then comes 


the really popular festival of the coronation. It 
takes place on an immense plain, just outside the 





tions. Through the holiday multitude that lines | 
the thoroughfares passes the royal procession, a | 
| pageant in which the mingling of Asiatic and | 
| European costumes attests the almost boundless | 


is given back in the thunder of guns from the | 


One night there was to be a dinner, to which tl 
| Bishop of London and other clergymen of hig! 
| rank had been invited. The son begged to have 
the privilege of a place at the table, remarking 
that he seldom was favored with the chance 0! 
making the acquaintance of the great clergy. 

His father in reply said that the company would 
not be interested in stories about horses, dogs 
| racing and such matters, and that he feared his 
son would be unable to adapt his conversation to 
| their tastes. The young man promised not to talk, 
but to listen, and was given permission to be 
present at the dinner. 

He was as good as his word until the compa!) 
were nearly through dinner, when there was ®!) 
awkward pause in which no one seemed ready to 
start a fresh subject. In this crisis the son abrupt!) 
turned to the bishop, and astonished the compa!) 
by asking: 

“Is your lordship able to tell me what was tlie 
| condition of Nebuchadnezzar when he came 0! 
the grass?” 
| Sydney Smith, sitting at the head of the table, 
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was horrified by this familiar application of sport- 
ing phrases to an incident of religious history, and 
quickly changed the subject, after remarking 
grimly to the bishop: 

“I have always told my friends that my son 
possessed what might properly be called a stable 
mind.” 

The company laughed over the pun, and the 
young man, after turning red in the face, relapsed 
into silence, and made no further attempt to adapt 
his special knowledge of horses and racing stock 
to the entertainment of clerical society. The scene 
between father and son on the following morning 
is not recorded, but the father evidently enjoyed 
the joke, and frequently told the incident to his 
intimate friends. 
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HESITATING ORATOR. 


Whatever may be said of English and American 
addresses with reference to their matter, there is | 
no doubt that the Briton is less ready and glib of 
speech than the Yankee. A speech in the House 
of Commons is apt to be delivered with many 
“ah’s” and “aw’s” and repetitions; even famous 
ministers often seem to drag out their remarks 
word after word, with infinite labor. 

Nevertheiess, the speeches delivered in parlia- 
ment, as reported, shorn of all inarticulate bridges 
over sloughs in which the orator seemed hopelessly 
stuck, read as well, to say the least, as the speeches 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Even so great a man as Lord Palmerston, who 
was a statesman, but not an orator, sometimes fell 
into the hesitating methods. His great contem- 
porary, Lord Brougham, was a far readier man. 
In a recent volume of reminiscences, Mrs. 8. E. 
De Morgan relates that she was once at a meeting 
in connection with the University College, London, 
at which Brougham and Palmerston were both 
present. 

Palmerston took the chair. He was not so much 
at home in this learned body as he would have 
been at Westminster, and was evidently anxious 
to adapt his remarks to the occasion. So he 
began: 

“It has been said that a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,—ahem!—is a dangerous thing, 
but it is better than—better than—better than—”’ 

Here his lordship came to a dead stop. The 
audience was impatient, and the pause was dis- 
tressing. 

Lord Brougham sat next to Palmerston. He 
was wanting in reverence both for the occasion 
and for Palmerston; and in a low tone, but in 
his penetrating, squeaky voice, he came to the 
speaker’s rescue. 

“Better than a great deal of ignorance,” he 
suggested. 

This of course brought down the house; and 
during the laughter and cheers that followed, Lord 
Palmerston recovered the thread of his discourse 
and finished brilliantly. 
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LINCOLN REMEMBERED HIM. 


Col. Thomas Nelson, of Indiana, was accus- 
tomed, in his story-telling moods, to recall his first 
meeting with Abraham Lincoln. It was on a 
stage-coach bound for Indianapolis shortly before 
the war. 

Colonel Nelson took his tall fellow-passenger for 
a country merchant, and beguiled the journey by 
telling him a good many things such as a rural 
variety storekeeper might be supposed to know 
nothing about. 

Rewarded by what he understood to be looks of 
admiration, the colonel wound up his talk with a 
long dissertation on the subject of centrifugal 
force, defining and explaining it in a manner suited 
to his listener’s presumed capacities. 

At Indianapolis the two men put up at the same 
hotel, and the colonel, after a careful toilet, went 
down to the office, to find the tall stranger sur- 
rounded by a group of gentlemen who seemed to 
be hanging upon his words. 

“Who is he?” asked the colonel of the clerk, 
and that functionary pointed to the register, on 
which was the name, “A. Lincoln.” 

Colonel Nelson was taken quite aback, and took 
himself away as quietly as possible. A few years 
passed, Lincoln was President, and Colonel Nelson 
became a candidate for some diplomatic position. 
Finally Governor Morton telegraphed him to come 
to Washington and meet the President. 

“TI hoped he would not remember me as his 
fellow-passenger,” Colonel Nelson used to say; 
but the hope was vain. Lincoln gave him a hearty 
handshake, notified him of his appointment as 
— to Chile, and wound up by saying to 
lim: 

“Colonel Nelson, do you know I have often 
thought of your talk about centrifugal force, and 
now I am going to toss you away off to Chile.” 
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A “WELCOME” SPOILED. 
On one of General Grant’s visits to the City of 
Mexico in the “early eighties,” the city, not wishing 
to be outdone by the other capitals of the world 





in its treatment of the great hero, assigned him 
quarters in the Mineria, erected a triumphal | 
arch, displaying the word “WELCOME” in large | 
letters, and prepared an elaborate banquet in his 
honor. | 

To meet the expenses of the feast, so the story 
g0es,—it was a way they had of doing things there 
then,—the city withheld one day’s pay from the 
police force. 

The day after the banquet, a policeman was 
Standing beneath the triumphal arch gazing 
thoughtfully up at it. 

The breezes had taken some liberties with it, 
it the Principal damage done to it was the re- 
os of the first letter of the word “welcome,”. 
Jus turning it, with a little stretch of the imagina- 
tion, into Spanish. 
on a the policeman gave utterance to his 
- shts by reading aloud the inscription as it | 
en stood, and commenting upon it. | 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“El come,” he read. “Si, setor. Que car-r-r- 
amba! Pero nosotros pagamos.” (He eats. Oh 
yes. Plague take him! But we pay for it.) 


ABSORBED. 


The bibliophile’s passion for rare books has 
always been a fruitful theme for the humorist, but 
the engrossing charms of the chase were never 
more amusingly set forth than in the following 
anecdote of the Rev. Mr. Brand, one of the most 
noted book-hunters in England: 


One Friday afternoon, while Mr. Brand was 
roaming in the neighborhood of his church in the 
East End of London, his eye fell on the shop of a 
Jew bookseller which he had not before noticed, 
and he was astonished to see there a number of 
black-letter volumes exposed for sale. But the 
sun was rapidly going down, and the Jew, loath 
to be stoned by his neighbors for breaking the 
Sabbath, was hastily interposing the shutters be- 
— the eyes of the clergyman and the coveted 

ooks. 

“Let me look at them inside,” said Mr. Brand. 
“I will not keep you long.” 

“Impossible,” replied the Jew. “Sabbath will 
begin in five minutes, and I absolutely cannot be 
drawn into such a breach of divine law. But if 
you choose to come early on Sunday morning, I 
will reserve them for you, and you may see them 
at your leisure.” 

The reverend gentleman accordingly turned up 
at eight o’clock on Sunday morning, intending to 
remain until church time, as he had to do duty 
that day. The literary treasures’ were more 
numerous than he expected, and he examined the 
rare productions of celebrated presses and pur- 
chased so freely that his treasures soon began to 
assume considerable proportions. He was inter- 
rupted, however, by the Jewess calling out to her 
husband, “Dinner is ready!” 

“Dinner!” exclaimed the parson, with a start. 
“At what hour do you dine?” 

“At one o’clock,” she replied. 

He looked at his watch. It was too true. He 
hastened to his church. The congregation had 
dispersed, much concerned at the absence of their 
worthy pastor, who, according to his biographer, 
atoned in the evening by unwonted eloquence for | 
his unpremeditated prank of the morning. 


A WHEELMEN’S SIGNAL CODE. 
Bicyclers who indulge in club “runs,” or who 
travel in small parties along country roads, where 
the members of the party may at times be widely 
separated, will be interested in an idea which a 
bright wheelman has introduced in the bicycle 
clubs of France, and of which the Philadelphia 
Record speaks as follows: 


In France the whistle is much preferred to the 
bell as a means of alarm, and for club “runs,” or 
use when more than two cyclists go touring. This 
wheelman has established a perfect code of signals, 
in which he uses short and long sounds on his 
whistle. Some of these signals follow: 

Ordinary alarm, three short notes: - - - 

Halt, one long-drawn note : —— 

“Come ahead” or “Follow me,” two long notes: 


“Where are you?” or “We are here,” three half 
long notes: — — — 

he —_ to the right,” one long-drawn note, one 
short: — - 

“Turn to the left,” one long-drawn note, two 

ort: —— - - 

“Look out! there is danger ahead,” ten sharp 
notes in quick succession: - - - - ------ 

Call for help, three short and one long note, 
several times in succession: - - - —— - - - —— 

These signals are now pretty well understood 
among the clubs, and even outsiders have begun 
to use them. It might benefit American bicyclists 
to take the matter up and introduce a similar code 





of signals in this country. 


ENVIED EDITOR. 


John Black, for many years editor of the London 
Morning Chronicle, prided himself on being a judge 
of men. His pride was justified by the fact that 
he secured the services of many very able contrib- 
utors. Mr. Black was noted for his independence 
and contented spirit, both of which are illustrated 
by the following story: 


Mr. Black was in the habit of calling on Lord 
Melbourne, then at the head of the government, 
who one day said to him in his abrupt way, “Mr. 
Black, you are the only person who comes to see 
me who forgets who I am. You forget that I am 
Prime Minister.” 

Black was stammering out an apology, when 
Lord Melbourne continued: “You never ask me 
for paytae, and I wish you would.” 

“I am truly obliged to you,” answered Black, 
“but I don’t want anything. I am editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, 1 like my business, and I live 
happily on my income.” 

“Then, sir, [envy you!” exclaimed the premier, 
“and you are the only man I ever did envy.” 


DEPLORABLE IGNORANCE. 


Gen. John M’Neil, who was a brother-in-law of | 
President Pierce, and major-general of the New 
Hampshire militia at one time, is said to have been 
considerably incensed when he met any one who 
appeared to.be ignorant of the wounds and honors 
he had won on the field of battle. 


During the war with Great Britain, he was shot 
while mounted on his faithful horse, receiving a 
severe wound in the knee, which caused him to 
walk stiffly for the rest of his life. 

“How did you hurt your knee, general?” asked 
a young man whom the old officer characterized as 
“whipper-snapper” one day, from a certain lack 
of respectfulness in his air and manner. “Did you 
have a fail?” ‘ 

“Ves, sir,” snorted the general, indignantly. “I 
fell off a horse! You never read the history of 
your country, did you, sir?” 


a 


NO GREAT MATTER. 


So many serious and knotty questions have to be 
discussed in courts of justice that a bit of humor 
now and then is a welcome relief. Green Bag 
records many such, and here is one of the latest: 


The other day an attorney was airing his indig- 
nation. He been robbed. Yes, sir, robbed. 
It was shameful the way things went on, right | 
under the eyes of the law. ‘ | 
_ Finally Judge Gary noticed the fuming and fret- | 


ing. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“Matter? It’s a confounded outrage! Had my 
overcoat stolen right from this room!” 
The judge smiled. 
“Overcoat, eh?” he said. ““My dear fellow, that’s 


” 


nothing! Whole suits are lost here every day. | 








COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [Ade 


Sea-Shore Residence 


Fok SALE, situated on high ground overlooking 
the Atlantic Ocean, and giving an extended view of 
sea-shore and inland landscape. 


The house is within five minutes’ walk of the rail- 
road station, and within three-fourths of an hour b 
rail of Boston; on the North Shore — that is sought ane 
noted for its desirability and coolness. Long distance 
telephone connection if desired. There is an extended 
lawn in the front of the house, bordered by trees. 

here is also a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it for $13,000—which is much less than its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further pertioulars apply by letter, addressed to 
S. Daniels, Lock Box No. 253, Boston Post-Office, Mass. 
























When you 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 
even if they docosta little more. They 


are worth the difference. Our trade- 
mark ensures unquestionable quality. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 


SCHLESINGER 
CHICAGO. 
Unfading 


“WASH SILKS.” 


The sort that wash and 
won’t fade. The sort controlled 
by S. & M. for all America. 








Cable Cord Wash Silks, in- 
stead of 38c., 25c.; in- 
stead of Soc. . «© © 29c. 


Imperial Kaikai Wash Silks, 


1944 inches wide, in an endless 
variety of styles, in- 
een ai gic. . . s « 25c. 


Flawless Fancy Habutai 
Wash Silks, instead 
... oC 


Gem. < 





Trade-Mark, 
Genuine 

Flawless Habutai 
Wash Silks 
Controlled 

for all America. 
Only house in 
Chicago with an 
all-the-year-round 
silk buyer in 


Warp-Printed Silks, in Dres- 
den and Persian @esigns, in- 


tead of 75c., 85c. and 
Se.20. . og “ -48c. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. = {:s. France, and 


Mention Youth’s Companion when (168A Settlement), 
you write. Japan. 
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RIDING 
and FAST 


(taking less strength to propel) 


> Palmer 


> Tifes 
° 


Makes a Tire ELASTIC 
EASY 


Are Durable, GUARANTEED 
and Easy to Mend 


® They are expensive, and 
e only found on High-Grade Wheels 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., 
, Chicago. 
| Facts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request 
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Good riders hold up the 
HODGMAN 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


as being the liveliest, the strongest, the easiest 


to repair of all tires. The reason is, “it’s made 
of rubber,” combined with a good deal of 
“know how.” 
Write for our free Booklet about Tires. 
Send 10c. for Hodgman Rubber Tire Button. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
459-461 Broadway, New York. 


Atwood Building, 135 Essex Street, 
Chicago, Iii. Boston, Mass. 


The. 
Unscrupulous 
Merchant 


| who tries to make you believe 
‘some other. skirt binding is as 
| 


good as 








Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson—buy 
it elsewhere. — 

Look for «S. H. & M.”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will get supply you, we 
w 


Send for compiles. showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699,New York City. 










WALTER BAKER & @.tro 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST Coco 




















“ABSOLUTELY PurE. 
‘$1¥DIWSH) ON 














Berk ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 
FAKFAST COCOA, 

wave at DORCHESTER, MASS, 
| IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. | 
on cvery CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


















Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


How to Obtain One Easily. 


Are our pianos sold by any 
dealer in your vicinity? If not 
we can sell you direct from 
Boston. We are large manu- 
facturers of first-class pianos. 


Valuable information about our pianos mailed free, with prices 
and methods of furnishing them on Easy Payments, available 


wherever you live. 


within the United States. Write 


Pianos sent subject to approval any distance 


us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Fireman. 


Hark! ‘tis the clang of the bell! 
And the tireman springs to his feet 
(Like a faithful hound at his master’s word ) 
At the very second the bell is heard, 
1 jacket and belt complete. 


And away, like the rush of the wind, 
With ladder and rope and reel, 
’Mid the shriek of the whistle and hurrying beat 
Of sparkling hoofs through the pany street, 
And the ring of brass and steel. 


Up, now, through the raging fire 

He clambers, with panting breath— 
Through the shifting smoke and the furnace glow, 
And falters his foot for a moment ’—ho! 

What terror has he of death? 


Flashes the axe in his hand, 

And his blows fall fast and true; 
In a second the shattered wall gives way, 
And, quick as a tiger after his prey, 

With a bound he dashes through. 

And bearing a drooping form 

From the tottering rooms he flies ;— 
But if in vain is a last retreat, 
And he comes no more from the ruthless heat, 

Like a fireman here he dies. 


Fireman, give me your hand! 
You with the brawny breast, 

With the iron arm and the sinews of steel 

And the big bold heart that the world shall feel 
Its manliest heart and best! 


For out of the deeds of men, 
The valor of human strife, 
Where is the hand with a prouder claim 
To the grasp of a king and the kiss of fame, 
fhan the hand that saves a life! 
CHARLES UMBERS. 
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My Baby. 
What shall I call her when we ineet? 
She knew no other name on earth 
Than that which mothers find so swect; 
Though words be cold and little worth, 
“Our baby” seemed a name complete. 


But now, so many years have flown 
Since from my tearful gaze she past, 
How shall I, ia the great unknown, 
Where all is new, and strane, and vast— 
How shall I there reclaim my own? 


What sweet, rare title does she bear? 
For when I meet her on that shore, 
Grown wise and great as she is fair, 
“My baby,” I can say no more, 
For I shall be the infant there. 
C. S. STOWELL. 
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The Soldiers’ Choice. 


During the Franco-Prussian War, two colpor- 
teurs, or distributors of Bibles and tracts, were 
posted at the railway station of Giessen, to greet 
the soldiers when the trains stopped for meals, 
and to supply them with good reading. 

One day, Mr. Craig, their chief, received news 
that both men had been refused permission to 
continue their work. He was two hundred miles 
away, but he hastened to the spot. On meeting 
the station-master—as he himself tells the story— 
he expressed regret that his men should have 
behaved so badly as to be dismissed. 

“Oh, they have done nothing wrong, only they 
annoy the soldiers.” 

“Did the soldiers say they were annoyed?” 
Mr. Craig asked. 

“T did not ask them. Men, of course, don’t 
like pious books thrust into their hands when 
they are hungry. I know I shouldn’t. So I 
put my foot down.” 

“T should like,” said Mr. Craig, quietly, “to 
know what the soldiers themselves say. Will 
you allow me to make a test: Here is a train 
coming in with soldiers. You have your tables 
spread with wine and refreshments. Favor me 
by loaning the use of two tables at which I will 
place my two men with our books at each. Then 
if you will put two of your men at your tables, 
you and I can stand behind without saying a 
word, and let the soldiers decide whether they 
want the books.” 

The station-master assented quite willingly, 
and the train came in. The men, stamping, 
singing, swearing, jumped out on the platform, 
stretching their legs and eager for food or drink. 
Some one saw the books and cried : 

‘*Here are the books again! We have not seen 
any for a week.” 

There was an instant rush by large numbers 
of the men. The lieutenant, on a hint from Mr. 
Craig, ordered them not to jam, but to form in 
line and file past. Each soldier held out his hand 
in silence, and with bared head, received a book. 
In an ineredibly short time most of the men in 
the company had marched past, and had taken a 
copy of the Word of God. 

In the meantime, it is said that but few of the 
soldiers had touched a cake or a bunch of grapes, 
or even a glass of wine. 

“We can go no further,” said Mr. Craig to the 
station-master, ‘‘our books are gone. I think you 
have still something on your tables.” 

The station-master, who was an honest man, 
gave a loud laugh, and grasping Mr. Craig’s 
hand, said, “I am beat—dead beat. I didn’t 
think the men cared for these things. Your men 
may return to their work.” 

The two tables are symbolic. The decisions 
they involved confront men constantly. There is 
no escape from their challenge. One gives that 
which feeds the lower nature, the other that which 
feeds the soul, and there is not a man who does 
not instinctively or with deliberation choose the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


line of conduct that one or the other of them 
represents. 

Thus character is formed. Men recognize it in 
this life, and by it the Great Teacher declares we 
are to be judged in the life that is to come. 
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Desperate Fighting. 


Nothing in the history of the world’s great sieges 
surpasses, as a record of desperate heroism, the 
story of the siege of Zeitoun, a little Armenian 





| I never could understand why, only it was. 


town which at the end of the year 1895 most bravely | 


took up arms against the Turkish authority. The 
gallant resistance was made chiefly in this year of 
1896, and it is an episode of current history which 
well merits narration in the Companion. 


Zeitoun is a small city in the highlands of Arme- 
nian Asia Minor—so small that it is not shown in 
many atlases. It stands on a plateau on the 
mountainside. Above it, on one side, a cliff towers 
twenty-five hundred feet. On the other side a 
sheer precipice falls two hundred and fifty feet. 
On a hill beyond the precipice stands a fort which 
commands the town, and this was — arri- 
soned by Turkish troops. One road only leads up 
the mountain to Zeitoun, and in no other way can 
it be approached. 

The people of the town heard that Turkish forces 
were coming, and that a massacre was intended. 


| — 
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Then thousands of Armenians from the surround- | 
ing country began to puor into Zeitoun as a place | 


of refuge. The men of the place took up 
resist the massacre which they believed was immi- 
nent, and were joined by the refugees. 

If they were to resist, the first thing to be done 
was to capture the fort. It was impregnable to 


arms to | 


assault, but the Armenians poured kerosene into | 


the source of the fort’s water supply, and when the 
garrison was exhausted by thirst, captured it, 
taking prisoners its two hundred and fifty soldiers, 
and possessing themselves of many rifles and ten 
thousand cartridges. 

In the town was the Turkish governor, with 
sixty-five guards. While the men of the town 
were fortifying the road and besieging the fort, 
these guards attempted to set fire to the town by a 
sudden rush; but the women of the town, with 
axes, overpowered the guards, and made them 
prisoners. 

Searcely had the citadel fallen when a 
Turkish army arrived outside Zeitoun, marching 
up the hill. Others joined them, till at last seventy 
thousand besiegers were before the little town. 
In Zeitoun there were now sixty thousand men 
and boys over the age of thirteen—and every boy 
of that age was counted a fighting man during this 
siege, and acted like one. 

Soon a‘terrific attack was made on the town. 


reat 


Every Armenian was engaged, and there was nonc | 
left to guard the prisoners, quartered in the gov- | 


ernor’s house, but the women. These Turks 
succeeded in breaking out, but were again over- 
come by the women. This time the excited women 
resolved to make an end of this trouble. The 
killed every one of the Turkish prisoners, an 
threw their bodies over the cliff. 

The siege went on a long time; the Turks out- 
side were unable to effect a breach. But the 
Armenians’ supplies gave out, and terrible sickness 
began to prevail. The Armenians sought to make 
terms with the besiegers. The answer came back 
to them: 

“Surrender at once, and we will spare two in 
every ten. Waitone day, and we will have the life 
of over man, woman and child.” 

ne 
brought up artillery, and began bombarding the 
town. Out of three thousand shells thrown, fully 
twelve hundred fell without exploding into the 
mud walls and roofs of the houses. These the 
women fearlessly gathered >< ned, and emptied 
out the powder and shot, of which the besieged 
were in great need. 

In the fighting, prodigious slaughter was inflicted 
on the Turks. Once a score of Armenians put on 
the uniforms of Turkish soldiers, stole into the 
Turkish come, and suddenly began firing all about 
them. The Turks thought a mutiny had broken 
out, and began firing at one another on all sides. 
Many were killed. 

One foggy morning, soon after the siege began, 
the Armenians drove a great herd of mountai 
goats toward the Turkish camp. These animals 
are black with white faces, and march in almost 
perfect ranks. A few Armenians just behind the 
goats began to fire. The Turks, supposing a large 
army of men was upon them, fled, abandoning 
their — and munitions, which the Armenians 
carried off. 

So the siege went on for many weeks. The 
Turks, by their own account, lost six thousand 
men killed, while the Armenians lost only one 
hundred and fifty in actual battle. But four thou- 
sand of the refugees in Zeitoun died of hunger and 
disease. Smallpox carried off hundreds. 

At last a general armistice was proclaimed, and 
the brave defenders of Zeitoun profited by it. 


e 
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Too Careful of the Baby. 


There are few things that cannot be carried to 
excess, however excellent they may be, in them- 
selves considered. Even a baby may be fussed 
over, and fidgeted over, and taken care of, and 
coddled, till it is in danger of growing up a weak- 
ling, if it grows up at all. On this point the New 
York Tribune lately had a few sensible paragraphs. 


“When my first child was born,” said Mrs. A., “I 
had the usual young mother’s craze for a daintily 
kept baby. The layette was one of those gorgeous 
gift affairs, with frocks which Victoria, I am sure 
would have thought much too fine for the royal 
children—besides every conceivable fantasie in 
which the most luxurious-minded infant could by 
any possibility be attired. I used to gloat over 
the sachet-scented, exquisite little belongings, and 
the moment I was up and about after baby’s birth 
I began to play doll with my small daughter, deck- 
ing her out in first one thing and then another. 

“IT had one of those fussy French nurses, immac- 
ulate as a new pin; and between us we scrubbed 
and polished up that poor baby until it’s a marvel 
it didn’t fade away before our eyes. After a bath 
in almond meal-softened water, with plenty of 
Lubin and sweet-smelling talcum, she did look a 
darling in her sheer, beribboned draperies, and I, 
foolish mother, never noticed her languor and 
waxen skin. 





“I did take note that her hair wouldn’t grow; | 


that worried me, for, no matter how becomingly 
dressed, a child with a billiard-ball style of coiffure 
does not realize the fondest dreams of the maternal 
heart. I sewed dolls’ crimps in her bonnets, which 
was all very well for outings, but inadequate for 
home, so finally I called in the doctor. 

“He was a grumpy person, very curt and not 
over-civil at times. ‘Bathed too much,’ he said, 
briefly. ‘Look at her skin—all the life washed out 
of it. Too much care given that child. Let her 

et dirty and stay dirty. Nothing better for chil- 
dren than judicious neglect.’ 

“It was a new idea and I went to work at it. 
Very shortly we went to our country place, and I 
noticed the farmers’ babies who ate almost any 
kind of country food, sat in puddles and went 
bare-headed whether the rain fell or the sun 
scorched. They were inevitable victims of future 
dyspepsia, but the fact remained that, as babies, 


rmenians refused the terms, and the Turks | 





they were sturdy and rosy, and mine wasn’t; and I 
concluded to try judicious neglect. 

“Tinvested in gingham pinafores and stout shoes, 
dumped a load of clean sand at the side door, 
and inaugurated a perpetual feast of mud-pies. 
Pauline was instructed not to say ‘Don’t,’ save in 
extreme moments, and baby began to live the life 
of a young animal left to the beneficent care of 
sunshine and fresh air, undisturbed save at regular 
intervals for food and sleep. 

“I bought a pig that she might hang over the pen 
and tickle piggy’s back with a stick. It afforded 
her hours of pure rapture to echo the pig’s grunts 
with her silvery coo, and in some mysterious 
fashion the association was conducive to ee 
She 
would always return blooming and serene, and if 
to a nap, slept better after having spent this 
pleasant period with her porcine friend. 

“T bought chickens that she might feed them, got 
doves and other pets about the place, finding that 
animals gave interest but no overstimulus to the 
baby nerves. In short, I never had my wax dolly | 
again; but in the autumn I carried home a blooming, | 
little maid whose splendid spirits and perfect | 
health more than compensated for occasional mud | 
stains and torn pinafores.” 





Se - 


Vacation. 


“What shall you do this summer?” 

“Nothing !” I stanchly said; 

“Neither books, nor Chautauqua, nor Concord, 
Shall claim my tired head. 


“T shall lie at length in the sunlight 
And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence, 
And the odor of clover blooms. 


“I shall stand and stare, like the cattle, 
At the rim of the Earth and Sky, 

Or sit in the lengthening shadows, 

And see the sweet days die. 


“I shall watch the leaping squirrels, 
And the patient creeping ants, 

And learn the ways of wee wood-folk 
In their unmolested haunts. 


“And perchance, in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some Truth which was coy before time, 
May take me by surprise!’ 
HENRIETTA R. ELIor. 





on 


Interesting Story of a Stork. 


Slatin Pasha relates that one day during his 
captivity in the Sudan he was summoned before 
the Khalifa to read an inscription on a metal tag 
found on a stork shot in the desert. The inscription 
told that the tag had been hung on the bird’s neck 
by a resident of a village in southern Russia, and 
requested the finder to inform him when and where 
he discovered the tag. When Slatin escaped from 
the Sudan he wrote the gentleman. A pretty story, 
somewhat similar in character, is told in Our 
Animal Friends, about a pet stork which emigrated 
from Germany to Africa and returned: 


Some children, living in a northern province of 
Germany, discovered a stork’s nest upon their 
roof, and all the summer shared their tidbits with 
their long-legged friend, which became very com- 
panionable. 

At the signs of cold weather, the stork prepared 
to flit to warmer climes. The children were sad at 
the thought of losing their pet, but their parents 
consoled them with the assurance that the bird 
would return the next spring. 

The children consulted together, and wrote a 
little note, stating that the stork was very dear to 
them, and bege ng the good ople in whose 
country it might spend the winter to be kind to 
their pet, and send it back to them in the spring. 

They fastened the note to a ribbon, tied it round 
the bird’s neck, and tucked it under its wing. 
The next day they sadly watched the stork wing 
its way toward milder skies. When the spring 
came round again, their little feet used to climb to | 
the roof day by day. looking for the stork’s return; 
and behold! one fine morning there it was, tame 
and gentle as ever. 

Great was the children’s delight; but what was 
their surprise to discover round its neck and under | 
its wing another bright band with a note attached | 
to “the children who wrote the letter the stork | 
brought.” ’ 

It was from a missionary in Africa, stating that | 
he had read the children’s note, and had cared for 
the stork, and thought that children whose good | 
hearts had ome. them to provide for the | 
comfort of a bird through the winter would be | 
willing to help clothe and feed the little destitute 
children of his mission. 

The children were full of sympathy, and the > 
=" note won a golden answer from the 
‘amily. 

Other letters came and went by post between 
them until by and ye! the children learned to know | 
the missionary and his little black waifs almost as 
well as they knew the beloved stork who had | 
proved so trusty a messenger.; 








Heard from Afar. 


The wonders and pleasures of the long-distance | 
telephone are most agreeably illustrated by two | 
pretty stories told by the Tacoma Ledger. The | 
first has to do with a Chicago man who had been | 
hunting in the northern woods, and happened into | 
Merrill, Wisconsin, on the very day that the long- | 
distance teleph line op 1 an office in the town. | 
Hearing of the innovation, he decided at once to 
improve his opportunity. 


He went into one of the “soundproof” booths 
and had himself put in communication with his 
family. As they had a telephone in the house the 
task was a small one. He chatted with his wife, 
told her a fish story at which she might smile 
without embarrassing him, since he could not see 
the sign of incredulity, talked with his boy and 
girl, and then called for “Gyp.” _ 

“Gyp” was a setter, a great family pet. who had 
been left behind because of an accident which 
rendered him lame. Gyp was called to the tele- 
peeps, and he stood on a chair, his forefeet on the 
yack, and his mistress held the transmitter to his 
ear. 

“Hello, Gyp!” called the master from Merrill. 
And the dog in Chicago pricked up his ears and 
whined. The master whistled cheerfully, and 
Gyp barked directly into the receiver. He knew 
his master’s voice, and the whistle as weil; and 
the master cheered him by ready laughter at the 
prompt and eager reply. 

It was worth the two or three dollars that it cost. 

A lady living near Indianapolis, who had for 
more than a year been in delicate health, was 
brought to Chicago early last winter. where she 
received surgical treatment in a hospital. It was 
impossible to take her home for the Christmas 
celebration, although she had so far recovered 
that she could walk readily all over the hospital. 

She had three beautiful children at home, and 
the father prepared a Christmas-tree, just as he 
had formerly done. Only he added one new feature. 
He had the electricians come in on the afternoon 
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before Christmas and 
into the tree, where i 
needles and tinsel. 

He arranged with the long-distance people, 
apprised his wife of her part in the play, and at a 
certain moment in the evening, when the children, 
bubbling over with joy at their presents, still felt 
a sadness at the absence of their mother, he 
ela _ the receiver to the ear of his youngest 
child, and the gentle voice of “‘mamma” came over 
the wire. 

It was their most precious Christmas present. 


¥- his residence telephone 
was concealed with pine 





aa 





Queer Search. 


Among the many stories told of the absent- 
mindedness of a much-loved New England minister, 
who died some twenty years ago, there is one 
which seems almost too good to be true, but which 
is solemnly vouched for by some of the old resi- 
dents of the town in which the minister lived and 
preached for more than forty years. 


One day he was returning with a load of hay in 
his ox-cart, and as he left the hay-field he tied 
Bess, his old mare, to the rear of the cart. Before 
he had gone far, he remembered that the mare 
had a trick of breaking loose from moorings of this 
sort, and untying her, he mounted her back, and 
rode aieng peacefully beside the oxen. 

He fell, into a meditation on his sermon for the 
next Sabbath, and suddenly awakening from a 
revery, he saw that the mare was no longer at the 
rear of the cart. 

Wheeling about, he galloped back toward the 
hay-tield, ang’ meeting a neighbor on the way. 
anxiously inquired if he “had seen anything of old 
Bess. She’d got one of her frisky turns, and had 
broken away. 

The neighbor was afflicted with a stutter, and 
between the length of time it took him to enunciate 
his first word and something in the amused expres- 
sion of his face, the good man was brought to his 
senses. Wheelin gen again, he called out, 
“Never mind! Say nothing about it. I guess 
she’ll get home all right!” and galloped back to 
the waiting ox-team. 

Buthe told the story himself to a dozen people 
before night, and nobody in town enjoyed the joke 
more than he. 


~~ 
> 





Victims of a Frost. 


The San Francisco Post has a curious hunting- 
story credited to a Sonoma County judge. The 
judge was shooting quail in a large vineyard near 
Santa Rosa, and had met with excellent success, 
getting one of the finest “bags;” in fact, so fine a 
bag that the affair began to seem highly myste- 
rious. 


At first he thought he must be shooting tame 
quail, the birds behaved so strangely, refusing to 

y until nearly trodden under foot, and then 
wobbling through the air in a most unnatural 
manner. 

The judge’s dog kept bringing in live birds, 
which he supposed at the outset he had wounded ; 
but when their number began to exceed the 
number of his shots, it came over him that this 
was a er strange hunt. 

Finally he came upon a bird lying upon its back 
and kicking. He picked it - It ‘op to be 
uninjured, and setting it on its legs, he watched to 
see what it would do. It staggered and floundered 
a few feet further, and then fell helplessly on its 
back again. 

A sudden suspicion of the truth struck the 
hunter, and on investigation it turned ont that the 
quail had been feeding on frostbitten grapes, 
whieh had fermented on the vines. The poor 
things were drunk, and as completely incapacitated 
aus human beings are in a similar condition. 

In apology for the birds it can be said that they 
probably did not know their danger; but they paid 
the penalty of an ignorant transgression; many of 
them were unable to move, and none of them could 
fly fast enough to escape being victims of the first 
hunter that chanced their way. 


* 
> 





Then He Advertised. 


The San Francisco Post quotes an old journalist’s 
account of one of his journalistic exploits. If it 
isn’t true, it might have been. 


Once when I was publishing a paper in Seattle, 
I convinced a man that it paid to advertise. He 
was a fairly prosperous merchant, and I tried for 
a long time to get him to insert an advertisement 
in paper. 

“Oh, it’s no use,” he would say. “I never read 
the advertisements in a paper, and no one else 
does. I believe in advertising, but in a way that 
will force itself on the public. Then it pays. But 
ina nA a oe Wy cone Everybody who reads a 
newspaper dodges the advertising pages as if they 
were son.” 

“Well,” said I, “if I can convince you that people 
do read the advertising pages of my paper, will 
you advertise?” 

“Of course I will. 
it will do any good.” 

The next day I ran the following line in the 
lightest-faced agate in the office, and stuck it in 
the most obscure corner of the on between a 
couple of patent medicine advertisements: 

“What is Cohen going to do about it?” 

The next day so many people annoyed him by 
—- what that line meant that he ane me to 
explain the matter in my next issue. TI promised 
to do it if he would let me write the explanation 
and would stand to it. He agreed, and I wrote: 
-—" is going to advertise, of course.” And he 
did. 


I advertise wherever I think 


* 
> 





Coopers and Flatboatmen. 


In days gone by cooperage was a great industry 
in that famous county of southern Indiana, Posey ; 
and Mount Vernon, was in an especial way a seat 
of it. The coopers were a redoubtable race, and 


| resented actively any interference with their peace 


and industry on the part of the somewhat unruly 


| elements which in those days floated up and down 


the Ohio River. 


On one occasion a party of flatboatmen, having 
drunk heavily, came into Mount Vernon and made 
a furious attack on the coopers. How the battle 
resulted is made known by a subsequent incident. 
This same party of flatboatmen, now very sober, 
were met by a steamboat after the resumption ot 
their vereus down the river. Every flatboatman 
wore a bandage about his head, and every face 
was a sad sight to see. 

“Where did you get your black eyes and bloody 
heads?” they were hailed from the steamer. 


‘Wal,” came a reluctant answer from the hurri- 
cane deck of the flatboat, “we put into Hooppole 
township, Posey County, Injeanny, and the coopers 
was to hum!” Co 

From that day Mount Vernon and its vicinity 
have been honorably known as Hooppole township. 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


So! 


This is the way my father sows, 

As up and down the field he goes, 

Walking fast, or walking slow, 

tight and left the grain to throw. 
Father knows, 
While he goes, 

That the grain thrown here and there 

sy and by good crops will bear. 

All he loves will have a share 

If the grain he throws with care. 
So he throws, 
So he goes. 
Sow! Sow! 


Sow! Sew! 


Sow! 


This is the way my mother sews 
As up and down long seams she goes, 
Working, singing soft and low, 
While she’s sitting there to sew. 
Mother knows, 
As she sews, 
Jackets, trousers, aprons, too, 
Johnnie’s hat and baby’s shoe, 
Patching old, or making new, 
Love runs all the stitches through. 
This she knows, 
So she sews. 
Sew! Sew! Sew! 
I can neither sow nor sew. 
When I’m big, I'll learn then, though. 
But while little, as I grow, 
Little bits of love I'll show. 
For I know, 
As I go, 
’Tending baby, calling Nan, 
Running errands like a man, 
Helping mother all I can, 
Love will grow where it began. 
Ah! I know, 
See, tis so. 
Little bits of love count up, 
Like drops of water in a cup. 
Fill it—so! 
‘Twill overflow! 
So! So! So! 
Eva Lovett. 





Beatrice’s Blue Bonnet. 


Such a strange thing happened last 
summer. To begin with, Beatrice, 
Alice Coleman’s best-beloved doll, 
received the tiniest, daintiest card, on 
which was written: 

Miss Angelica Ludlow, 
At Home 
Friday, June First, 
From Three to Five O'clock. 

Now Miss Angelica Ludlow was 
none other than the beautiful, blue- 
eyed, golden-haired doll which was 
presented to Grace Ludlow on her 
last birthday. 

This party was given to introduce 
Miss Angelica Ludlow to Mayseville 
society. 

Although the dolls of Mayseville 
and their mammas are very social 
and friendly, yet they rarely give 
parties; so you can imagine that the 
thoughts of a real, live party caused 
the flesh and blood hearts of the 
mammas and the sawdust hearts of 
the dolls to thrill with delight. 

It was whispered, also, that tiny 
wafers covered with pink frosting, 
and small glasses of strawberry lem- 
onade were to be served to the guests. 

As I said, Alice Coleman’s doll 
Beatrice was one of the invited guests. 
All the dolls were supposed to wear their very 
prettiest gowns, and Alice was pleased to think 
that Beatrice had a new white dress which was 
the very thing for the occasion. 

But alas! she had nothing to wear on her 


head, and of course a doll should not go to a 


party bareheaded. 

So Alice set to work to make a bonnet of blue 
silk and white lace for Beatrice. She took her 
work out on the lawn under the maple-tree. 

\ pair of robins had built their nest in the 


maple-tree and Alice loved to watch them flying | 


about, chirping and singing, or else carrying food 
to their young. She felt already as if they were 
old friends. 

_ Alice worked very industriously all the morn- 
in, and had nearly finished the bonnet. 
elt her work for a moment and went into the 


house for more ribbon, but when she returned | 


the bonnet was gone. Just quietly gone. 

Her thimble and scissors and thread and bits 
of lace were where she had left them, and Beatrice 
W as lying on the ground looking as if she could 
tell volumes if she could only speak—but the 
bonnet was gone. 

It Was really most mysterious! 

Finally Alica’s mamma—who was Beatrice’s 
grandmamma, you see—said : 

“Well, Alice, I have searched everywhere, but 
the bonnet is not to be found. The party is to 








| never been found. 
| the trees, the robins in the maple-tree had left for 


She | 


his hat. “Where do you want me to go, mamma ? 


take place this very afternoon, so there is no 
time to make another bonnet. But I will tie a 


| white lace scarf over Beatrice’s head and she 


can go, all the same. 
Still, it was a dreadful disappointment to go to 
the party without the blue siik bonnet. 


ments were most delicious, and all the dolls 
behaved beautifully and were a great credit to 
their mammas. 

But the strangest part is yet to come. The 
summer passed and the blue silk bonnet had 
The leaves had fallen from 


the South, and Jack Frost had come, and no one 


| supposed that the blue bonnet would ever be 


seen again. But one morning, after a cold, 
windy night, Alice looked out of the window 


and saw that the robin’s nest had fallen from 
the maple-tree. 
pick it up, and came back in a state of great 


She ran out of the door to 


IN 


May. 
March is a lusty tomboy, 
Full of boisterous biows. 
April's a fickle lassie, 
Crying when nobody knows. 
But May is gentle and bonny, 
Treating us well every day, 
Let’s drink her health in a loving-cup, 
Here's to beautiful May! 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


te 


Harold as a Dray-Driver. 


One day Harold had no one to play with, 


and he didn’t know what to do with himself. 


Mamma was making pies and was too busy 


to be talkative. 


Ilarold stood and looked out of the kitchen 
window, and wondered if it would rain. He 
felt quite out of sorts and was almost ready to 


ery when mamma spoke. 


“Harold ?” 
“What, mamma ?” 
“Could you do an errand for me?” 


Harold always liked to do errands. He got 


Oo” 


“Go to Mr. Woordpile, if you please,” said 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


How- | 
| ever, both Alice and Beatrice had a lovely time. 
| The tea-table was spread on the lawn, the refresh- 


BUSINESS FOR 


found in the robin’s nest !’’ she exclaimed. 

Her mamma guessed many things, but none 
of them were correct. 

“Well, mamma, I have found Beatrice’s blue 
bonnet that was lost last summer !”’ 

And sure enough the nest was lined with the 
blue bonnet. It must have been that Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin thought the silk very pretty, too, 
and when Alice went into the house for more 
ribbon they tlew down, seized the bonnet, and 
carried it to their nest, where it made a soft bed 
for the little robins. 

Now was not that a very clever thing for two 
little robin redbreasts to do? 

Mary C. SPAULDING. 


*ee 
Tom’s new teacher, in examining him, asked if 


he knew anything about square root. 
replied Tom. 





HERSELF. 


| Harold saw they were going to have a nice play. 
| “How will Mr. Woodpile send the wood, 
| mamma?” he asked. 

| **You may tell him to hirea dray,” said mamma. 
| “Whose dray ?” 

“Oh, anybody’s.”’ 

Harold looked up brightly. “I'll tell you what 
it is,” he said, ‘I’m a dray-iriver myself.” 
Mamma laughed. “Are you?” she said. ‘Then 
| you’re the very man to do the hauling.”’ 

So Harold took his little express wagon and 
got a load of wood. Then he told mamma it 
| looked so much like rain he thought he’d better 
bring several more loads. Mamma was just tak- 
ing a saucer-pie from the oven. 

“All right, Mr. Dray-driver,” she said; and 
she put the pie in the window to cool, while 
Harold went on hauling wood. 

When the wood-box was full mamma told the 
flushed little workingman he had done enough. 

**And now what do I owe you?” she inquired. 

“Why, whatever you say, Mrs.— Mrs. Mamma,” 
stammered Harold. He couldn’t think of any 
other name, so he just called her “Mrs. Mamma.” 
“Would this pay you for your time?” asked 
mamma, taking the saucer-pie from the window. 
| “Oh, yes ma’am, very much!” said Harold. 
Then mamma gave him the pie, and kissed him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


mamma, “and tell him we are out of wood, and | She quite forgot he was a dray-driver. 
ask him to send us a load of it.’ 


MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 


excitement. “O mamma, just guess what I have | 


**No, sir,” | 
**All the roots I know are round.” | 








NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 


1, 
CHARADES.—AUTHORS 
I 


My first’s an implement of toil; 
My second breathes the perfumed East; 
My whole a foremost place must have, 
For poetry's sake, at fame’s great feast 


Il, 


Upon my first so oft we stand, 

Jnmindful of my second, 

Men need the ancient warnings told 

In stately verse that onward rolled, 

When sung my whole a chosen band 
That followed where fate beckoned. 


Itt. 


My first is childhood’s chief delight; 
My next is work for steamers strong; 

My whole has been a source of light 
For half the world, through eons long. 


IV. 


My first oft from noisome 
swamps; 
My next is used in killing fish; 
My whole so vast a riddle was, 


To solve him all the world might wish. 


springs 


V. 


My second measures what my first 
n days or months has made or done ; 
My whole wrote much of unseen worlds, 
sut through long years saw not the 
sun. 
VI. 


If in my last a man must dwell, 
My first should then define it; 
But if my whole its use should tell 
He would, perhaps, malign it, 
For in his polished, formal verse 
One often finds the bad made worse. 


VII. 
Through ages long, wise men believed 
My first must be my second, 
Provided human eye were near, 
But now we know we've reckoned 
Without some hidden laws as old 
As those my whole in dramas told. 


VIII. 


The art preservative of arts 
My first needs every day; 
My next gives rest to weary men 
And helps them on their way. 
My whole in history won fame 
And on its tablets wrote his name. 


IX. 


My first, in double sense, is found 
Where lofty trees in forests grow, 

And if my second bids one thence 

To cities full of life intense, 
He'll find there scenes 

knew so 
Surpassing well he wrote profound 
And splendid books on famous ground. 


my whole 


xX. 


My first is what kine often do; 
My last a little measure; 
My whole was just the man to find 
In literary jests and fun, 
When noble tasks were nobly done, 
A deal of quiet pleasure. 
XI. 
My first is rich in turf and trees; 
My seconid is its master ; 
My whole wrote much of frontier wars, 
Of courage and disaster. 
XII. 
My first is very like the night; 
My second must be still more dark; 
My whole finds profit and delight 
In growing fruit and writing tales 
That tell of stormy, olden days, 
Of faithful love and wild forays. 


2. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


Fill the second blank with the word 
in the first blank preceded by dis. 





Example. — The string band was 
obliged to disband. 
What —— did you ——? : 
It —— cause you —— to hear it. 
When you you —— great talent. 
Please —— the door; we do not wish to — 
everything to prying eyes. 
Have the —— not to —— your friends, 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


Upon a cottage oft I’m seen, 
As often on a mansion fair; 
Or with my mate I poise serene 

And cleave the boundless air. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 


I'm a fraction of the whole ; 

And though large or very small, 
I am always light as air, 

Lam nothing after all. 
And yet this thing is true of me, 
I’m where something ought to be. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Boycott. 

2. Yak, tiger, gnu, agouti, ibex, panther, camel, 
ounce, ape, bear, cobra, lory, ass, tapir, eagle, 
zebra, otter, lion, seal, eland, owl, dog, bison, an- 
telope, cat, monkey, orang-outang, goat, gorilla, 
boa, hyena, ox, cow, adder, leopard, beaver, crow, 
hare, baboon, ostrich. 

83. Monosyliable. 

1. Reviled, deliver. 
Pets, step. 

5. More, Allow, Youths—May. 

6. Fan, May, Bell, Daisy, Kitty. 

7. Oglethorpe. Baltimore. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Sir Francis Drake. Leif Ericsson. Massasoit. 
Christopher Columbus. Sebastian Cabot. Roger 
Williams. Anne Hutchinson. 


Live, evil. Dora, a rod, 
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New BatrTrLe-Suips.—tThe first-class 
battle-ships Indiana, Massachusetts and Ore- 
yon are sister vessels, built from the same plans. 
The Indiana was put in commission about the | 
first of the year. The Massachusetts had her | 
trial trip last month, and exceeded by more than | 
a knot the required speed of fifteen knots an | 
hour. The Oregon, which has been built at 
San Francisco, is nearly ready for her trial trip. 
The Iowa, whieh like the Indiana and Massa- 
chusetts, was built by the Cramps at Phila- 
delphia, was launched late in March. She is 
larger than the other three, and is expected to be 
faster. The Kentucky and Kearsarqge, which 
are in process of building, are still larger. The 
Indiana and her sister ships are officially desig- 
nated as coast-line battleships, while the Jowa 
is the first vessel in the navy designated as a 
sea-going battle-ship, the difference being that 
she combines with effectiveness as a fighting 
machine the steaming capacity and power of a| 
cruiser to keep at sea. 


TUE 





Tut CASE OF Mr. Knapp.—The Rev. 
George P. Knapp, missionary of the American 
Board, whose expulsion from Bitlis was men- | 
tioned in the Companion two weeks ago, was | 
taken to Iskanderoon or Alexandretta, a seaport | 
of Asia Minor. The Turkish authorities pur- 
posed sending him out of the country without 
trial, but Mr. Riddle, American chargé d’affaires 
at Constantinople in the absence of Minister 
Terrell, telegraphed the American consular agent 
at Iskanderoon to call for a cruiser if necessary 
to secure the releaseof Mr. Knapp. The Turkish 
authorities thereupon surrendered the missionary, 
and the charges against him will be investigated 
at Constantinople, where he ean be protected by 
our legation. Among other improbable acts Mr. 
Knapp is said to be charged with personally 
leading a mob of Armenians in an attack upon a 
mosque at Bitlis. 

A PrRoMISE BROKEN.—When the Armenians, 
who had held Zeitoun for months against the 
assaults of a Turkish army, surrendered last 
February, the Turkish government promised that 
a Christian governor should be appointed over 
the place, and gave assurances to the six signatory 
powers that it would keep its word. Recently, 
in violation of this promise, a Mohammedan was 
commissioned as governor of Zeitoun. This fla- 
grant breach of faith revived the concert of action 
among the powers which had been in abeyance 
for weeks, and the representatives of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia and Austria | 
presented a joint note of protest to the Porte. 

ArcTIc ExPLORATION.— The report that 
Doctor Nansen had discovered the North Pole 
and was on his homeward journey has been 
refuted by intelligence from Ust Yansk, the point 
from which the rumor came, to the effect that 
nothing has been heard there of the explorer. 
This intelligence is from a Russian official who 
was sent by the governor of Yakutsk to make 
inquiries. The steamer Windward, which re 
turned to England last year after leaving the 
Jackson party which is engaged in the exploration 
of Franz-Josef Land, is to leave again for the 
Arctic seas next month, and will carry letters for 
Doctor Nansen, on the chance of falling in with 
him north of Franz-Josef Land. Herr Andrée, 
the Swede who contemplates a balloon voyage 
to the Pole, expects to have his balloon and 
balloon-house ready by the last of this month. 
Ile will start from Spitzbergen. 

THe CANADIAN ELEctTIoNns.—The general 
elections in Canada are to take place on the 
twenty-third of June, and the new Parliament 
will assemble on the sixteenth of July. Sir | 
Mackenzie Bowell has resigned his office as | 
premier and has been succeeded by Sir Charles | 
Tupper. The question of legislation to compel | 
the reéstablishment of denominational schools in 
Manitoba will inevitably enter largely into the 
elections, but the chief issue between the parties 
will be the tariff. The Liberal party in its 
manifesto favors a modification of the tariff and 
the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. The Conservative party, which 
is now in power, favors the maintenance of the 
present protective tariff and is opposed to reci- 
procity with this country. 





THe TRANSVAAL. — Two recent incidents 
have directed attention anew to the affairs of 
the South African Republic. One is the refusal 
of President Kriiger to visit England, at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s invitation, on the ground that the 
internal affairs of the republic are not a subject | 
for negotiation. The other is the sentence at 
Pretoria of the members of the Reform Committee | 
at Johannesburg who were indicted for complicity | 
in the Jameson raid. Five of the leaders, includ- 
ing Colonel Rhodes, brother of Ceeil Rhodes, and 
Hammond the American engineer, pleaded guilty 
of treason. They were sentenced to death. The 
other members of the committee were condemned 
to imprisonment for two years and to pay a fine | 
of ten thousand dollars each. President Kriiger 
immediately commuted the death sentences. | 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 


ledged the purest and best. (Ade. 

10 STAMPS, Java, etc., hinges, cat., album, 5c. Agts 
at 50% get /ree pac ket stamps and fine illus. album: 

2eats. free. A. Bullard & Co.,97 Pembroke St., Boston, Mass. 


Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, 











z poet e omy such 
i \e FREE. ? tion at the 
Cyele Shows, sent to Bic ve fe ‘Riders for 4c. 

in st: ames 7 mailing expenses. HULBERT BROS. 
& COMPANY, 26 West 23d Street, New York. 





THIS HANDSOME 


Ladies’ Oxford Tie 


in Dongola or Russet, 
Dark or light shades, B, C, Dand E 
bean” any size delivered free 
p- 48 by the 
ANDARD SHOE CO., 
Catalogue Sent Free. = Pearl aA IN Mass. 


pletures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. Mew te to 












COMPANION. 
ONE PINT OF LEMON JELLY 


For 5c, in stamps we wil send a package e. 
of our Acidulated Gelatine. Ms Lemons 

needed. A child can make 
CHAS. EB KNOX, \~ + ll N.Y. 


Saves money! Makes 
are DO YOUR OWN peered printing for 
b hers. ‘lype-setting 
z PRINTING easy. printed Tules. 
Stamp for catalogue, 
$5. PRESS for( presses, type, cards, 

cards, circulars, &c{ ete.. to factory. 

s for ain KELSEY & CO., 

MERIDEN, Conn. 

















@ small paper $40 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 








i5c. 


Per pair, post- 






Prevent base-boards and 
paid; 2 pairs [4 furniture being scratched. 
Ror 25 cents. Fit any Rocker. 


4 If your dealer don’t sell them A 
Fist iC send to us. BAB 


































LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 
Pencil,ink & Stam or hame, town 
~ waaay Jt, tai Piel OE state on, 15e 
2[BOYS OWN pockt STAMP <I aagens 
. 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up, 
RubberStampCo. A 1, New Haven.Conn 


ORIOLE. 


No better Bicycles were ever made than Golden 
Orioles and Zephyrs, built for us alone by yo 
Cyele Co. Eight models for men, women, boys and 
girls. Unreasonable prices usually charged for high- 
grade wheels Wrelly a woilshed. Guns, top lever, Double 
7.50 ; prgeriene Hammerless, ' Double 
24.00 ; Single S50. Rifles $1.25 and $4.00. Revolvers 
1. Boxing Gloves, set of 4, Boys’ $1.15; Men’s $1.50. 
unching Bags, $2.50. 3 or 4 Joint Bamboo Fishing 

Rods, $1.25. Send stamps for Catalogu 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York. 


NTED i: in over, town in 

te | U. U5. CLUB 
+EN e. 
ease with ontt ry sale. "Send 



















ad. an 6c. in tampe and 
we will mail lpoane best T, any 
kind, and full particulars. 


The Great Apericnn 2 Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey S »N- Y. 
P. O. Box 289, ri 5 








Question 







) Right Prices 


) on the 
3 Bicycle in 
) Question 


The mane <> 8 “yr ~ m4 
e that can 
— 4 or most fidere $45 and less. Other 
icycles may THE HAWTHORNE, none 
can be any dy Our od for that. 
to 


higher praise could ed j y, than 

to say,“It is as “The Hawthorne’?”’ If { 
4 not, send for our Catal talogse oe a ully 

illustrated and ty that 

tells only of bi oles and oa cundries. and 

tells all about them, We'll mai ail it free ee, for the ( 
) asking. M MERY WARD & 


un it to 116 ees Ave., 2 Chicago 
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‘orm a — Kee Major’ roan Street 
ill, ete., mail to you. e 
Cac “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell RKER’S 
“Everything known in Music. HAIR BALSA 





Cleansés and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Cures scalp yorry < hair are 


$5. 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Jor two 2-cent stamps. 


WALLPAPER 
FE 





















a roll, 8 yds. Kaw 
ea Market St., 418 pty: ng S ALLMAN, 


ING 


—FOR THE— 












Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery & Railroad. 






Looks — Longest, Costs Least. 
ogee |g S454) SAND eet Se Ind. 





¥ Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
eollapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
eollapsing when the child bites Shem, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pull 

off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
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$3 00 
. 
post- 
paid. 











Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder. 


Used by people of refinement 





for over a quarter of a century. 









Double- Wash Safes Sailor Suit, 
breasted Suit of Good Navy Blue 
of good Navy} Fast Color Gala- | Chev wey 
Blue Cheviot, | tea Cloths, po | mm ith 
with extra pants | neat stripes, cor tach raid, 
and cap. 4 to 15 | and whistle. 3to | extra pants, cap, 
years. 10 years. ay and whistle. 
We especially recommend these to read oan <5 rel 


they are of good materials, well made, and we velieve 
them to be m ail respects the best s) special values ever 
offered through the columns of the COMPANION. 


Money refunded if desived. Write for Samples, 
or send order and remittance direct to the makers, 


Shaughnessy Bros., ** x10 23th 5* 


NEW YORK. 


Do you 
Know 
What a 
Delicious 
Drink you 
Can make 
With 


‘IDEAL 


Root Beer or 
Lemonade 


“TABLETS? 


Add one “IDEAL” tablet 

to a glass of water and 
sweeten to the taste, no prep- 
aration necessary. Quick and 
Refreshing. 

sk your Druggist for 
them or send us Ipeents for 
a sample bottle. 


Prepared Solely ty seuzanes, CLAPP & CO., Boston, Mass. 











D’s Championship Ball. 


Adopted by the U.S. National Association. 
D’s ‘*Pim’’ Racket. 


Same as used by Dr. Pim, World’s Champion. 


D's ‘¢ Campbell ’’ Racket. 


Jsed and endorsed by 0. 8S. Campbell, 
Champion of the United States. 


D’s ‘* Sears’’ Racket. 
Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U. S. 
D’s Tennis Guide. 
By mail, 15 cents. 
Our Goods are for sale by all first-class dealers. 
CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Ex- 
Ww.& 
W.& 








Earn a Gold Watch! 


oan e wish to introduce our Teas 
Powder. Sell 50 lbs. 
te earn a WALT HAM Goub 


. fo 
R SET; 200 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ Bicyc. E (High 
Grade °'%, pneu. tires). Send 
our full address on postal for 
‘atalogue and Order —_— 





Springfield, -- , 








Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 


Always gives Porrr > Sold by dealers. Freight 
er. 


Cal 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. tHICAGO, ILL. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


e— EGLESTON’ THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts itself 
to ay =a of the body, while the 
= P presses back the 
intestines jus ++ m does with the 
finger. With Nine "pressure he. Hernia is held se- 
curely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is 

rable and cheap. Sent by mail. C py free. 
GGLESTON & CO.,1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


Beeman’s— _TE oriaina 
: Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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WALTER F. WARE, $32.4zch Street, 
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School Pins. 


Cut 26 Size. Any 1, 2.30r 4 letters, with Cut 24 Size. 
or with %, 97, 3 OF 
Enamelted oe one or two ve 
ors. ere by mail, silver 
late, 10c.; per dozen, #1. 
J s yo by mail, gterling 4 
~ ver, 25c.; per dozen, $2.50. 
No. 11. Katalog Free. 





No. 21. 
McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. + 
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TRADE- MARK. 


inene’” 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards dise: ard. 


10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 

















Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 








World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


JMPERIAL 


nie invaluable Food has: 
‘saved thousands of lives: 
In Cholera Infantum, 
‘Diarrhoea and Dysentery 
‘It is the safest FOOD !! 


& Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE? : 
‘ John Carle & Sons, New York. _ 


y/, 


America’s Representative 


IMlustrated e 
Catalogue Free. B I Cy Cc | e e 

THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 4 Warren Street, New York. 

316 W. Boul., N. Y. City. 1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Perr? 


“ BABETTE. at 


A wonderfully 
penettenl eee’ 8 
seat ; readily 
tached to —- 
water- closet; 
one-eighth of an 
inch thick. 


Made in 
Various Woods. 
Saves labor, 
takes no extra 
room, is hygie- 
nicandinexpen- 
sive. vill save 
wed times its 
cost in laborand 
trouble. If your 
dealer commes 

supely you 
send it prepaid for $1.25. 


THE BABETTE co... 492 Bourse —— PHILA., ra. 


STAL 







































An absolutely rfect 
sanitary filter. Filtering 

cylinder of rous rock, 

cleaned instantly by revolv- 
ing against automatic rock Ganner—w ithout 
opening filter. No other filter has orcan have 
this device. Full description and prices of filtersin 
a book that will be mailed free to you. Send postal 
for it. Also Gravity Filters—in which we use the 
Crystal Fountain Tube. 

The Ceo. L. Squier a 3 Co., 
Filter Dept. “A.” ffalo, N. Y., 


RISING SUN 








“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDaxoPOLISHED) APPLIED «xo POLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH”” 
MorseBros.Props.@anton, Mass.USA. 
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31nD Music.—In Mr. Nehrling’s treatise on 





—ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 
School of Thorough Methods for Best Students. 


H 44 Recitals. 5 
Expression. Mass., July 8. Catalogue free. Also 
specimen copy of the new review, Expression. Address, 
8.8.CURRY, Ph.D.,or Expression, 458 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


The best of Europe, June 27th 
to Sept. 27th. England, Scot- 
land, Holland, Belgium, The 
Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Ba- 





The» 


varia,Germany,France, Paris, 
Ladies desiring to 


North American birds, now being published in | London. 8 
successive parts, he calls attention to a singular um mer sepyh Ft Pp ey 


arrangement of bird songs, a kind of daily | 
musical programme, which nature seems to have | 
fixed. The robin, he says, opens the music from | 
the earliest daybreak, singing in a serious and 
solemn strain; but the bobolink, with its cheerful 
and rollicking notes, does not begin until sunrise, | 
when the robin has almost ceased. The morning | 
programme thus proceeds from grave to gay. In 
the evening, according to Mr. Nehrling, this order 
is reversed, ‘‘and after the comedy is concluded 
nature lulls us to repose by the mellow notes of 
the vesper sparrow and the pensive and still more 
melodious strains of the solitary thrush.” 


THe WAR ON Morus.—<According to the 
Scientific American the only effective way 
to protect furs and clothing against the ravages | 
of moths is by keeping the moth-millers from | 
laying their eggs in the goods. Moths dislike the 
smell of camphor, cedar, tobacco, etc., “‘but if 
the eggs are really laid the grub will pursue its 
destructive work without paying any attention | 
to the odors, and would do so were the smell | 
many times more pungent.” It is said that fur- | 
riers have no other secret for keeping furs than | 
this, viz.: they wrap the furs tizht in paper, and 
carefully paste the ends so that no openings 
remain for insects to get through; and once a 
month, at least, they examine the goods, beat 
and air them, and then carefully reseal them in 


paper. 





CuBAN Forests.—The fact is not generally 
known that Cuba possesses some of the densest 
and most impenetrable forests in the world. 
They contain a great deal of hard wood, including 
mahogany and ebony. The entire area of the 
forests of Cuba is estimated at 12,000,000 acres. 





THE CoAL SuppLy.—<According to the esti- 
mates of the president of the Reading Railroad, | 
Mr. Harris, the anthracite coal-fields of Pennsy]- | 
vania originally contained 14,453,400,000 tons of | 
coal, of which 2,532,000,000 tons have already | 
been mined, leaving 11,921,400,000 tons yet | 
untouched. At the rate of 45,000,000 tons a year 
this would last 265 years, but as about half of the 
remaining supply would probably be unavailable 
for mining, the fields may be practically exhausted 
in 130 years. Mr. William Griffith estimates | 
that the coal supply in the Wyoming district of 
Pennsylvania will last for 52 years longer. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 


An Easy Chair 
Should be Upholstered in 


PANTASOTE 


The Wonderful Sub- 
stitute for Leather. 


No rubber in it —no 
dangerous combustible 
substances. Beautiful, 
Flexible, Waterproof 
and Durable. Will | 
not crack, peel, scale, 
shrink or stretch. Is 
not affected by heat, cold or dampness. 

For Easy Chairs, Couches, r Seats, Cush- 


ions or any Upholstering use, Pantasote is better 
than leather and costs f as much. 


Enough to cover a Dini Chair Seat — 
with gimp and nails to tateh ° : ° 25c. 
15x 6 in. on receipt of 2c. stamp. Will 
Sample Free, make a fine ‘Sewin Case or other use- 
ful article. Send for it and see the most remarkable 
material in the world. 
PANTASOTE CO., P.O. Box 3052, New York. 


















to.. 


Companion Subscribers! 


FREE 


A SPECIAL CATALOG j i 
cmtelidagea tes UE, just issued, 


NEW OFFERS of New Premiums. % 


An ANNOUNCEMENT of importance to all 
Who are interested in the work of securing 
New Subscriptions to “ The Companion.” 


Send for it !___._. 





Publishers 











company already engaged for 
that sojourn. 7th tour first- 
class throughout. Send for 
complete itinerary to 


WM. T. SHEPHERD, 
252 BOYLSTON ST., Boston. 


To Carpenters, 


Draftsmen, Machinists, 
Steam Engineers, Elec- 
trical Workers, Plumb- 
ers, Steam Fitters, Mi- 
ners, Civil Engineers, 
and young men wish- 
ing to learn trades and 
taanl professions. 

Z The International 

7 Correspondence Schools 
Box 832 Serantor, Pa, 


Abroad 


Architectural ¢ 
eos DRAWING 


Architecture; Mechaa- 
ical Drawing; Mechan- 
ics; Steam Engineer- 
ing (Loco., Stat'ry and & 
Marine); Electricity ; 

Plumbing and Heating; 
Mining; Civil Engi- 
neering, etc. 
ces h 





Circular. State Subject 
you wish to Study. 











For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. L. D. Breser, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: ‘*It is an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and when diluted with water, a 
pleasant beverage.”’ 



















. CHARGES for 
4 
/ 5c. 

Made of the choicest materials the market can pro- 
duce for double the price. Colors guaranteed fast. 
Stripes and checks in Tan, Green, Pink, Blue and Black 
and White. Sleeves as large and stylish as in any $3.00 
waist. Strongly made, double yoke, full and loose front, 
every seam smooth and well-bound arm-holes. Collar 
and euffs put on by lock-stiteh machines before laun- 
dering was done—therefore NO RIP. Make and finish 
of every waist is perfect and laundering is properly and 
carefully done. Sizes from 32 to 4 inches. Couldn’t 
buy them in your town for less than #1.50each. Give 
size and color in ordering. 


WE CUT AND MAKE TO ORDER 
Outing, Golf, Cycle, Tennis and Travelling, Walking 
and Wash Suits, from latest fabrics at lowest prices. 

WE WANT TO SEND 
Our Spring Catalogue and Samples of the newest im- 
ported fabrics, tape measure and measurement dia- 
gram, which insures pornee’ fit, absolutely free to every 
reader who writesand mentions YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED TO FIT. ‘f 





Dress Goods and Cloths 


at Wholesale Prices. 68 W. 23d 8t., New York. 





Unequalled for dura- 
bility and economy in 
covering Roofs, Iron 
Bridges, Boiler Fronts 
and all exposed work. 


~ 
ROOFS well covered with Dixon’s 
Graphite Paint have not 
required repainting for nearly 


20 Years. 


One pound equal to two or three of 

mineral or lead paints. The minute scales of 
Graphite lay over each other like fish scales and 
form an elastic covering of great durability. 


Insist on Seeing the Label. 


The great success of Dixon’s Graphite Paint 
has } cheap imitations, against which pur- 
chasers are cautione 


Ask your Dealer, or address, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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WHITMAN 


"S83 ., JOLIE” » 
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“Whitman,” $100. 


Excel in every essential feature of honest 
construction. The product of the concern whose 
equestrian goods are the standard throughout 
the civilized world. 

PERFECT BEARINGS. 

EXCEPTIONAL DURABILITY. 
SUPERIOR BEAUTY. 

Every pers of every wheel most carefully test 
ed; each wheel tested as a whole. Each Wheel 
Guaranteed. Whitman Means Excellence. 

Catalogues on Application, 


Whitman Saddle Co., *** f24"Pare **- 
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HOW MANY 


different advertisements of 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? . 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle advertising —— 
is great. Allthe good ~— 
points of Columbias,-* <& 
all the delight of riding 
them, cannot be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in 
a hundred. 

We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


COLUMBIA PRIZE 


BICYCLE as a 


to whoever shall send us the greatest 
number of different Columbia Bicycle 
advertisements clipped from newspaners 
or magazines issued since Jan. 1, 1896. 
Many advertisements differ only in a word 
or two; others in the style of type; distinct 
variations only, however, will be counted. 
advertisement must have plainly 
attached to it the name and date of the news- 
paper or magazine from which it is clipped. 
Separate entries cannot be combined. 
Entries must be received by us at Hartford 
on or before Tuesday, June 30,1896. In case 
of a tie, the award will be made according to 
priority of receipt and entry. Address 


Department of Statistics, 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








































ING a song of six-pence, 
S A pocket full of rye; 
Cooky’s hair no longer 
Figures in the pie. 
Her tresses from the puddings, 
Thank fortune, too, are miss’d. 


She wears the CUPID Hair-Pin 
— 


now— 
Wy 
By the makers 


We're safe— 
of the famous DeELONG 
Hook and Eye. 


it’s in the 


TWIST 





« 
* 
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Richardson & DeLong Bros., ° 
Philadelphia. 








8 Years Cured : 5 
W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
7 Years Cured: 
J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


8 Years Cured: 
MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


J. W. GULESPIE 
' "Black River, N. Y. 
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WM. E. WELLER, 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 
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MHAY-FEVER surrerers 


A Cure That Stays. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but eradi- 
cates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cured. 
Particulars and blank for free examination on application. 


Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 
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WE OFFER 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





NUBIA 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


satisfies the highest requirements. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 


z “uelta)(, KZ 
Stores. - 


— 


c 





Fast 
Black 


Nothing else so fully 


Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 


aT 
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259 


The many imitations of 
HIRES Rootbeer simply 
point to its excellence—the 
genuine article proves it. 
Made only by The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadelphia 


A 2oc. package makes 5 gallous. Sold everywhere 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 


factors in producing a clear, clean skin, aud, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 


strongest safequard against 


manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasaut to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millious 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all Druagists. 
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One clean “ KLOTH” replaces 





** Get a Regal on."’ 





L.C. Bliss & Co. 


BOSTON: 

10g Summer St 
New Vork: 

tris & 117 Nassau St 

1347 Broadway 

291 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St 
Washington: 

1305 F St., N. W 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 

69 Fifth Ave 
Providence: 

220 Westminster St 


Baltimore: 


2tqo FE. Baltimore St 
Brockton: 

119 North Main St 
Chicago: 

103 Dearborn St 


237 State St. 


The REGAL 


Tabasco. For those desiring a shoe of 
sleuder appearance with extreme pointed 
toe.. Stylish, neat and popular, a shoe ad 
mired much by young men, and all who 
pride themselves with shapely and well 
clad feet. We have them in Black Calf, 
Russia Calf, and Patent Calf, made from 
best stock . a pair. Delivered pre- 
paid by mail $3.75 


Send for Catalogue C. 




















Everything bright is easiest cleaned with 


“WITCHKLOTH” 


TRADE-MARK. 
powder, paste, liquid, 
chamois, etc. Sample “* KLOTH” by mail, Lie. 


DAMP, it cleans —DRY, it polishes 


GOLD, SILVER, CUT GLASS, BICYCLES, 


| All bright metals, all polished surfaces. Cannot scratch, 
" . | contains no acid, works wonders, 
of the Selvage. | ASBURY-PAINE Meo. Co., Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 


Leading stores, or 
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| strange things,” she said, “but this is the strangest | 
of all!” | 

The French, when they are of the degree of 
acquaintance which justifies inquiry as to the 
health of another, stop and hear all about it, and 
all about the health of the respective families. 
When all this information has been exchanged, 
the two persons part with many adieux and elab- 
orate good wishes for each other’s continued 
health and happiness. 

The Italians frequently embrace one another in 
publie places, and shake hands several times, and 
commit one another in parting to the care of God. 
The Americans and the English are the only 
people who question each other as to their health 
without stopping to find out anything about it. 





The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payinent in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. | 

Payment. for the, Coppenion, when gout by posit, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Ban ’ 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. Wen A HEN’S NEST IN A WILLOW. 

NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the , 

money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are It is pleasant to think that the lower animals 

required to register letters whenever requested t0 | have their individual traits, not less than men, 
d 4 * * +, 29 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | #d can sometimes be as queer” as the queerest 
almost sure to wear a hole through the ign of human specimens. Such an instance of origi- 
See SO ee & Oe coe tae eae oa nality is recorded by the San Francisco Examiner, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade. 








MANITOU. 


Shall we send you an exceedingly pretty new book on 
Manitou, Colorado’s beautiful resort? It is charmingiy 
written and profusely illustrated ; issued by the passen- 


bsolutely free upon application to 


B.L.WINCHELL, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Denver, Col. | 





TEAKETTLES, 
Ome ‘“e4 pors 
are pure tin-lined, copper nickel-plated. Have enamelled 
wood handles—always cold. ‘“Rome’’ 
Ask your dealer for the RUME” or send 
to us for descriptive circulars, 
Rome . Co., Rome, N.Y. 














silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. the subject of the story being a domestic hen, 
" .—Three w Q the re- oe. - P , ¢ i 
egy gl Bonny Fa sores = S your | OWne d by a Mr. Landgraff of that city. 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your Some weeks ago, as it appears, the hen—a fierce 
subscription is paid, can be changed. and quarrelsome body—left the roost provided for 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers jer and her associates, and took up her quarters 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | ° >» brancl ee ill in her ter’s 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. among the ranches Of & Willow Ih her mas rs 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- back yard. There she soon began getting together 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | Materials for a nest, which nest she built securely 
books unless your Post-office address is given. in the crotch of two branches. } 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which After a proper time had elapsed,—the family, in 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | the meantime, having observed her strange manceu- 
our books unless this is done. | vres with much interest,—Mr. Landgraff’s man 
Caution against paying money to strangers | climbed into the tree in a temporary absence of 
ok a Por ak ore 
pod wan a - : 1ere in the nest were about a dozen chickens. 
strangers should not be ‘nade. = Gennes oe While the man was Jooking at them the mother 
se | returned, and, as the Examiner says, “made things 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable interesting” for him. In fact che flew about lis 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, head so industriously that in his hurried retreat 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | he toppled over the step-ladder and came to the 
201 Columbus Avenue. | ground with painful suddenness. 
| At last advices the mother hen was still feeding | 
| her chicks in the nest, while the family and neigh- | 
bors were waiting to see how she would contrive | 
to get them to the ground when such a proceeding 
became necessary. 


HEADACHE. 


Head pain is common in all disordered conditions 
of the system. It may occur in the progress of | 
almost all acute and chronic diseases, at some 
time in their course, or it may precede them. The 
pain may be external or internal, and is due to a 
variety of influences that affect either the scalp or 
the contents of the cranium. 

The determination of the particular tissues in- | 
volved is extremely difficult; especially because 
the sufferer is unable to locate definitely the pain. 

Headache is rarely regarded as a distinct dis- 
order, but is considered rather as a symptom or 
accompaniment of some other disturbance in the 
system. 

Variations in the circulation, with the resultant 
modifications of the blood-pressure, the presence 
in the blood of poisonous matters, irritations trans- Glcnn: ctidih dein. ‘ten Diicitenie’ cain “ie 
mitted to the brain from more or less remote parts wen, A fie A, ane el d leoing wen  vaphemend 
of the body, or abnormal or diseased conditions of | ished Patsey; “ye think beca’se ye have an iddica- 
the digestive organs—all these enter into the pro- | tion and go to school wid the nobs ye can insulia 
duction of this most common form of distress. voor workin’man af they kin like mesili; but 

These causes, acting singly or collectively, asso- ps RN ly $ pride yit in the blood o’ the 
ciated with an oversensitive condition of the nerves | 1 took the united endeavors of old Mr. O’Rourke 


of the brain, and the membranes which envelop it, | and Mrs. O’Rourke to overcome the resolution of 
cause the pain. Jim to inflict summary vengeance on young Patsey 


- ” * * 
By far the most common form of headache is | for the “insult,” in saying as he supposed that he 


| was covered with vermin. 
that due to a disordered condition of the organs 
of digestion. Such headaches are the results of | 
indigestion and constipation, as well as of over- | 
indulgence in eating or drinking. A disordered 
stomach or a sluggish condition of the bowels, | 
combined with overwork and too little exercise in 
the open air, are frequent causes of headache in 
persons who pursue sedentary and indoor occu- 
pations. 

The remedy for this kind of headache is the 
exercise of regularity and moderation in eating, 
with an avoidance of food which is innutritious 
and difficult of digestion, and attention to the 
regularity of the bowels. The last point is of 
especial importance. 

One variety of headache, the cause of which is 
sometimes overlooked, results from eye-strain. 
The provision of proper glasses, and treatment 
calculated to improve the tone of the muscles of 
the eyes, have been followed by prompt relief in 
numberless instances. 


HIS PRIDE TOUCHED. | 


Education sometimes is a source of trouble and 
danger to its possessor. Young Patsey O’ Rourke, 
who goes to the high school and has mastered, or 
thinks he has mastered, the first principles of 
bacteriology, was the centre of an admiring group 
at his Uncle Michael’s house one evening lately. 
His big cousin Jim, who has not enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal education, was present. 

Patsey was discoursing of the presence of in- 
fusorial life in all natural substances. | 

“Why,” said he, addressing his entirely general 
remarks pypereery to big Jim, “you have mi- 
erobes all through you and about eu they’re 
in your clothes, they’re in your body, they’re in 
your —” 





A BRAVE DEFENDER. 


The author of a book on early Canadian life 
Says that a young girl was one afternoon on her 
way to the spring for a pail of water, when she 
heard her pet lamb bleat, and saw what she sup- 

| posed was a large dog worrying it. 


Being a brave gin! she dropped the pail, seized a 
stout stick which lay on the ground, and rushing 
forward began to beat the brute with all her might. 
The animal let go the lamb and turned upon the 
girl, showing his teeth and snarling. She saw 
then that she had to deal with a wolf instead of a 
dog. ‘The sharp ears, bushy tail and gaunt figure 
were convincing. But she was not frightened; 
excitement and tears for her pet gave her courage, 
and when the wolf again seized the lamb she 
valiantly attacked him and again he released his 
prey. She used the club vigorously and rained 
ylows upon the wolf, crying tor help meantime. 
Her brother, hearing her outery, ran with his 
= toward the —_, but the wolf saw the reén- 
orcement coming and fied into the woods. 





——— 


“HOW DO YOU DO?” 


An American lady who spent some time in Paris 
says that she had a friend there, a French lady, 
who wished to learn a little English, and did so. 
Among her acquisitions in the language was the 
expression, ‘How do you do?” to which she was 
careful to learn the proper response. 

One day the American lady met her French friend 
on the street. The American lady said, “How do 
you do?” with a smile, and passed on. She did 
not stop to notice that she had left the French 
lady standing on the street in astonishment. 

Soon afterward she called on her friend, and | 
was received very coldly by the French lady. As | ANOTHER MATTER. 
she did not know of any reason why the lady 
should be offended with her, she pressed her to| Probably it is only in the Old World, where 
tell what was the matter. “Have 1 done anything | human life is cheap, and children are often a 
to grieve you?” she asked. burden, that such an incident could have taken 

“Anything to grieve me!” answered the French place as one which is related in a French paper. 
lady; “you meet me on the street, you ask me how A woman was found weeping rey in the street 
I am, you do not wait to find out how I am, you “5 — — “4-4 — was the matter. 
pass on, and then you ask me whether you have “Your baby. ma'am!” — 
done anything to grieve me!” “Mine? No!” answered the woman. “If ‘twas 

Then the American explained that it is not eus- | My Own baby, do you think I'd be boohooing like 
tomary for Americans to wait for an answer to | "!s? It’s my—woo-hoo!—mistress’s baby!” 
their inquiry, “How do you do?” that they com- 
monly only utter the words and pass on, or if they 
stop to speak, at once begin to talk of other 
— , drawing up a block of ice on the elevator. When 

That this was the case she was able to prove by | jt arrived she found a boy standing proudly beside 
taking the French lady to a hotel where there | it. “It’s such a big piece, ma’am, I thought you’d 
were several Americans, and allowing her to hear | Want somebody to help take it off,” quoth he. 
their salutations, “How do you do?” ‘How do you 
do?” unaccompanied by any account of how they 
“did.” 

The French lady could hardly express her aston- 


A SUDDEN LAMENESS. 


The man who is extremely learned, but who has 
no common sense, is no great rarity in Germany, 
and is occasionally satirized in the comic press. 
The Lustige Blétter represents a great professor 
saying to his doctor, whom he meets in the street: 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me, 
doctor. I am perpetually limping to-day. Do you 
think it ts locomotor ataxia?” 

“Why, professor,” says the doctor, “you are 
walking with one foot on the curbstone and one in 
the gutter!” 





Ir is said that the mistress of a top suite in an 
apartment house had some difficulty one day in 


“WHETHER it’s wet, 
Whether it’s hot, 
We have to weather it 
Whether or not.” 
So runs the philosophic entry in a Devonshire 
visitors’ book. 
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FOR RACING 
No. 75 Hartford Single Tubes—the stand- 
ard racing tires, the kind Bald rode in 1595. 
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FOR PLEASURE 
No. 80 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
ard fast road tires, delightful, buoyant, 
comfortable. 





FOR SECURITY 
No 77 Hartford Single- Tubes—the stand- 
a 


tires for those who are willing to sac1i- 
fice a little s for ter security from 
puncture. The ideal tire for tandems. 


No. 70 Hartford Single-Tubes—the stand- 
ard tires for rocky, hilly country. 





Tue HartForD Rusper Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. cHIcaGco. 
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ishment. “The Americans do many very, very 





Bicycles 


have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than any others 
because they are sold at a fair 
price and 2% tH tH He 


NEVER FAIL 

We have always built thoroughly good 
bicycles of the finest material and with 
the most approved form of mechanical 
construction, They are light, grace- 
ful, strong, easy running, highly finished, 
fully guaranteed and the peer of any 
bicycle in the world & % FF KF 


$85 oie Sass sence $85 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Eastern Wholesale Branch,339 B’way,N.Y. 
Catalogue free by mail 








COFFEE POTS, | 


means perfection. | 














MAY 14, 1896, 





1896 


> “SEARCH-LIGHT” 


ger department of the Denver & Gulf Railway, and | 
a 


Superior 
to all 
Others. 


Greatly improv- 
ed since last year, 
making it now 
The Most Perfect 


Bicycle Lantern 


Easily Attached Anywhere to any Bicycle. 
) Intense Light.— Reflector Stays Polished.— 
» Will Not Jar Out.— No Spilling of Oil.—Reser- 
) voir Packed.—Kerosene or Naphtha.—Will Not 
Smoke.—Attached Firmly to Post or Fork. 
Ask Your Bicycle Dealer for '96 “‘Search-Light."’ 
If not obtainable we will send you one, express 
and packing free, on receipt of 00. 
iustrated Circular, No. 56, Free. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., - Bridgeport, no. 


Be Peprigmeteipiioi 
PPPS SS 
























Crescents 


(SKY-HIGH) 
The manufacturers invite all future 


purchasers of Bicycles to inspect the 
Crescent line before gy e have 
the most complete line —for racing — 


for every-day use—for young and old— 
the most popular Bicycle of the year. 
Crescent Art Catalogue on request. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Makers. 


rn Office: 


Factory : Easte: 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 36 Warren St., NEW YORK. 





























. They are made in many 
styles—high or low-cut—Cor- 
rugated Soles—Pratt Fasteners 
secure laces without tying. 
PRICE—Black, - - $3.00 

Tan, - -j| 3.50 
Ladies’ Covert Cloth 
Knee Boot, - - 6.00 
SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVER Y WHERE 
If yours does not 
keep them, Shoes 


will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


Be sure this Trade- 
Mark is stamped on 
heel. 


Handsome Booklet Free 
—send for it! 

C.H. FARGO & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Bird-Massacres. 


A correspondent of the Companion, writing 
from a Western state, expresses the opinion that 
a more complete and decimating destruction of 
certain wild birds has been effected by wholesale 
means than by the capture of the birds or their 
nests by wanton or curious boys. 


The correspondent says that some years since 
he travelled through Tennessee and Kentucky. 
One night he and his companion were invited 
out to take in some “huge fun” which had 
been planned for their special amusement. Their 
entertainers were reluctant to tell in advance 
what this great pleasure might be, wishing to 
keep for their guests the added pleasure of 
surprise. But at last, upon their insisting, the 
guests were told that the plan was to go to 
a pigeon or robin roost at night, and kill the 
birds in great numbers on the roosts. 

Our correspondent declined to go to witness 
this sport; but his —— went, and saw 
the xiling of thousands of birds. A large buggy- 
box full of robins was brought home to furnish 
forth a big robin stew, a robin-pie and robin 
dishes of various sorts; but many more dead 
birds were left on the ground than were brought 
home. 

The night was dark, and the “hunters,” with 
flaring torches, went among the birds, forcing 
them to huddle more closely together. Then 
with shot-guns the hunters fired among them, 
bringing down many at every shot. This “sport” 
they kept up nearly all night, and then loaded 
their wagons. 

At this time wild pigeons were still plentiful in 
the region visited; now they are totally extinct 
there, and robins are comparatively scarce. 

Such methods of treatment are likely to exter- 
minate any sort of birds, for during the migrations 
the birds of a vast region are concentrated into a 
few flocks, and may be found massed in a limited 
area. Such massacre seems to thoughtless 
persons to make little impression on the total 
number of birds; but within a few years they 
may succeed in almost extinguishing the flocks of 
an entire state. 


* 
> 





Boy and Pelican. 


The lakes and rivers in the far south of Florida 
abound in wild fowl. One of them is the pelican, 
whose fighting qualities are well shown in an 
incident related by the author of ‘Adventures 
Amidst Equatorial Forests and Rivers.” 


We landed on an island in the Indian River, 
which the pelicans had made their home. The 
whole nines was covered with their nests, 
consisting of conical mounds, on the summits of 
which sat the matrons of the community, either 
hatching their eggs or feeding their young. 
Beside each nest was a pile of fish, brought there 
in the capacious pouches of the parents as a 

rovision for their families; and as the fish was 

from fresh, it did not add to the attractions of 
the island. 

The sitting birds would not leave their nests, 
and allowed me to come close to them, thus 
proving their devotion to their offspring. I took 
care, however, to keep out of striking distance. 
A negro cabin-boy was not so cautious. He was 
ambitious to secure a pelican, and seizing one by 
the neck dragged her off her eggs. 

His triumph was short; with beak and talons 
she reduced his clothes to ribbons and scored his 
legs so that the blood ran down in streams. 
Meantime the outraged bird was hitting him 
heavy blows with her flapping wings. 

The rash boy let ie his hold and got ag | as 
fast as possible. _He suffered -even more from 
the chaffing of his mates than from the savage 
attack of the pelican, and he returned to the boat 
much damaged and crestfallen. 


* 
> 





Evidence Enough. 


People who are persecuted and deprived of 
their rest by the bad music of their neighbors 
will appreciate an occurrence in a London police 
court, which is recorded by the papers of that 
city. 

_A tenant in an apartment-house had summoned 
his next neighbor, a lady, on a charge of disturb- 
ing the peace and quiet of his lodging with her 
singing. ‘The court was inclined to regard the 
proceedings as unwarranted. 

How much do you sing?” he asked the 
defendant. 

“Only two hours a day,” she answered; “an 
hour in the morning and an hour in the evening.” 

Iwo hours,” said the court. “It appears 
unreasonable to complain of that.” 

“But, your honor,” said the complainant’s 
barrister, “I trast you will not decide the matter 
until you have heard the defendant sing.” 

; rhe defendant was very willing to sing, having 
@ high opinion of her own talents. She began to 
Sing an aria tothe court. She had sung but three 
or four bars when the court interrupted her. 

Chat will do—that will do,” he said. “No 
further evidence will be taken.” 

He thereupon decided the case in favor of the 
complainant. 





Unfortunate Slip. 


An exchange reports the dreadful misadventure 


of a man who thought he had a ius for sayi 
in, 
pretty things: _ _ 


He was practising his art u 
: ‘ a pon a young lady, 
ont wae laying on the colors with too Fm 
“Cease your fi ” id, “ 
my hands over _— oes 
Impossible,” answered the man, who fancied 


he saw le 
small for that ey Your hands are too 








THE YOUTH’S 


NAZON relieves Deafness 

and Catarrh at 

once. Correspondence with 

deaf ple solicited. Sample 

free. JOSHUA SPEAR, 9 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
b 

Ryder S for Sunburn, Burns, Salt Rheum 


-3 and all roughness of the skin. 

Chapine At Drugeiete or gh ¥ oa. 
itamp. its Wan! 

JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St.,. Boston. 


STRI NG for all Musical 


Instruments. 


SET OF BEST 
BANJO Strings, .. . 25e. 
GUITAR Strings, . . 50c. 
MANDOLIN Strings, . 25c. 
VIOLIN Strings, . . . 50c. 
H. SCHINDLER & CO., Mfrs., 611 Washington St., BOSTON. 


SEND 3 CENTS IN STAMPS for price-lists of 
Birds Fags. Stuffed Birds and Birds’ Skins, In- 
dian_Kelies, Curios, Shells and circular in regards 


STUFF BIRDS. 


J. P. BABBITT, TAUNTON, MASS. 


EUROPE. 


Saloon, Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Tickets. Bookings by Cunard, 
American, Netheriands, Anchor, 
French, Allan and other lines. 

List of pallings and infor- 
mation cheerfully given at office 
‘ or by mail. 

—* Second Cabin and Steerage 
Tickets at low rates. Drafts. 

Exchange and Letters of Credit. Steamship agency of 
CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookings to all parts of the World. (4 Doors from Btate St.) 





















Cure Without Medicine. 





A Safe, Simple Home Treatinentof unapproachable 
Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with Home 
testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLiorr, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


Newton Sanatorium. . 


The Rest 
Treatment “ 
for.. 


Nervous 
Diseases. 
N 


Private residences in various parts of Newton, 
nine miles from Boston. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


N. EMMONS PAINE, M. D., West Newton, Mass. 















Beautify Your Homes.. 


In all our 40 years of experience we have 
never known such variety of beautiful 


Colors, Styles and Patterns of 


PAPER HANGINGS 


at such moderate cost as those of the 
present season. We carry a particularly 
choice stock and shall be pleased to have 
you call and examine. %& % % 





| JERE. A. DENNETT, 





23 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CRANK 
BICYCLE PUMP. 


The novelty of 1896 is a 
little wonder, only four 
inches long,can be carried 
in tool bag or vest pocket. 
A child can operate it. Sent 
on receipt of price, $2.50. 
Ss. E. HOWARD’S SON 

& COMPANY, 
23 Mercer St., N. Y., 
Sales Agents. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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3 Handsome Illus. Catalogue Free. 


‘McCune | 
| Bicycle.; 


The 1896 Models are Beauties. 
+ Strong, ria F 
Artistic, ee... 
Faultless in i 
ore 
Design, + Agents 
Perfect in | Wanted. 
Construction. 


beam § 8 wee 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EVERETT CYCLE COMPANY, 
EVERETT, MASS. 


: 














COMPANION. 
BoSToX STAMMERERS 2 istieett oe soston. 


From one to four 

inches without 

detection by us- 

ing our Patent 

les. Light, 

YO U R durable and soft. 













Can be worn in 
any shoe, 5S 
for circulars. 

Invisible Eleva- 
tor Co., 145C Tre- 
mont st., Boston, 
Mass. 
















No More Soaking of Tapioca. 
No More Hard, Soggy Lumps. 















Minute Tapioca requires no soaking, 
is equal to double the amount of any other 
tapioca, is cheaper than any other and is 


Absolutely Pure. 
YOUR GROCER KEEPS IT. ORDER IT. 


Send tous for Sample package and book 
of recipes free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., - Orange, Mass. 

















Gypsine. 


The Everlasting Wall Finish. 


You cannot recoat kalsomine, but it must always 
be washed off before your wall is retinted. 

You CAN recoat Gypsine FIFTY TIMES with- 
out washing off, and get a better wall every time 
you recoat. 

Write for “‘Gvypstne ApvocaTe" color card, and 
address of local dealer. 


Diamond Wall Finish Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





sé OOD digestion waits on appe- 

tite’—when the food is right. 
How few people give proper thought 
to nourishment! Don’t scan the list 
of edibles for a change. Take the 
bone, muscle and nerve-making kind. 
Pu 


. Wheatlet . 


on the bill of fare, it 


is good enough for 
three times a day. 
Contains all the 
blood- making __ele- 
ments of the WHOLE 
WHEAT BERRY —is 


The Very Best 
Cereal Food..... 


ASK YOUR GROCER TO LET YOU READ 
THE WRAPPER. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


III. 


DOUBLE bles. 


Brightest Fun Maker of season 
Biows four little bubbles in 
one immense babble. Sam- 
ple by mailonly 10e, Boys, 
Girls wanted as agents every- 
where ; sells easily at sight. 

> Specialty Co., Walnut Hill, Mass. 







SOAP 


Bubier’s LAXATIVE SALZ for 


Constipation. 


50 Doses for 50 Cents. 





149 WOODLAWN AVE., SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Bubier Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have just used the last of 

the Laxative Salz, and though I have tried the 

Saratoga Waters and other remedies, I cannot be 

without your Laxative Salz, for I find more re- 

lief from their use than from anything else. 

Please send another bottle at once. 
Yours sincerely, 
REV. FREDERICK T. GEORGE. 





50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—60 DOSES. 
For sate by Druggists generally. 
Write for book, “/ow to Cure Constipation,” sent Free. 
BUBIER LABORATORY CO., Lynn, Mass, 








COOKING 
EASY. 





WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New England. ' 
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Chocolates au Bonbons 
Cost somewhat more than other 
Chocolate goods, but they are 

Dainty + Delicious + Pure. 

Manufactured Expressly for the Fine Trade. 
For sale by leading dealers. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 





White Mountain 
Grand Refrigerators 


ARE CLEANABLE AND HAVE 


. . DOUBLE CIRCULATION . . 


The Best 
in the World. 





White M 





Sold Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by the MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Many so-called “Cleanable” Refrigerators are not so in reality, and the few really 
cleanable ones that are on the market lack strength because of this feature. The 
- ountain Grand ” is so constructed that the very bottom of the ice 
chamber as well as the waste pipe can be taken out, cleaned, wired and re- 

laced without effort. This feature ad 

hey are perfect food-preservers, have positive dryness, are economical in the 
use of ice, free from impure and musty air. Have ape doors, metallic shelves, 
flush bottoms, elegant bronze trimmings, artistic carvir 


ds to rather than detracts from its strength. 


igs, beautiful finish. 





$ 6 = oe 


Riding ; 
Large Shelby Tubing; Narrow Tread 


; Detachable 
Porged-Fork Crown; Vim or M. & W. Tires. 


Where dealers don’t sell the “Centurion” we ship direct, express paid, 
Send for Catalogue. 


$ H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, 249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Cycles for Juveniles: 24-in. Wheels, $40; 26-in., $50. 


for $65.00, or C. O. D., subject to approval. 





(enturion. 


New England’s Popular Wheel. 
Diamond and Drop 


SEPESESELEEEELESESESSESELESESES SES EESES ES 
ha 


Dealers should write at once 
to secure an Agency. 


Frames; 28-inch Wheels; 
Sprocket ; Nickeled 
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NAME PLATE. 
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The Soap for Monday’s washing 
is an important item. If iy =“ 
mence by using % 


Good -Will 
Soap 


the clothes are sure to be clean and 
look well — what is more, it will not 
hurt your hands ; it is an honest soap. 

Soap that hurts the hands will in- 
jure the clothes. Get GOOD-WILL, 
it’s safe and sure. #& 2 SF 


YOUR GROCER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU. 
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~ SQUIRE'S 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST IN the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 








A SPECIALTY. 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
Established 1842. 


Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
TRY IT. 


Incorporated 1892. 


















—— BISCUIT. 


An ideal Cracker put up in ideal form; which will 
aeutiet ade tiee mae dditonn aati needot ua lie 


Golfing Clubs. 
Yachting 
Excursions. 






































This is but one of the many famous: kinds of Crackers 
we manufacture. Our goods are sold by 


All the Leading Grocers. 
BOSTON BAKERY, U. S. BAKING CO. 


e 2: ©, &- 2.8 




















| POTATO CHIPS. 


YOUR GROCER gets them 
fresh every day and you buy 
them BY THE POUND. 


Revere 


Chi 

ps. 

’ Prepared with neatness and care from 
perfect, sound potatoes. 

Dainty, Delicious, Wholesome. 





If your grocer cannot supply you send 
us his name and five 2-cent stamps to 
pay postage, and we will send you a 


Half-Pound Sample Box Free. 








BOYD BROS., Lynn, Mass. 
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Absolutely Soluble,— 





because it’s all Salt 


_Siapaeme mosis 








A Superior «Picked-up” Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it 
imitate it. 


perfect, and many manufacturers “try” to 
All good grocers sell only the genuine article — “ Beardsley’s.” 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 192 West St., New York City. 








rine 


AMI 


Ni FINEST 
>) CLEANER MADE 

















